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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wuen Lord John Russell, as the organ of Government, brought 
forward the Reform Bill in 1831, it so much surpassed the expecta- 
tion of any measure to emanate from the ruling classes, that the 











immediate cry of the public was, “ Pass it!” Mr. Roebuck’s book | 


has‘ opportunely reminded us how the _— Whigs were 
brought into a position so much more advanced than any one, 
including themselves, expected to see them take: but the popu- 
lar sanction at once compelled and induced them to stand by their 
measure; and when they found that it was impossible to extort 
the passing of it from the old Parliament, they resorted to a gene- 
ral election for that express purpose. 

The ery of the public then became—* The bill, the whole bill, 


and nothing but the bill!” not because every portion of the mea- | 


sure thoroughly satisfied the people, but because it was seized as a 
bond, to which the Whigs were a party, against the old Tory 
ascendancy; and the desire to fix the position without retractation 
or concession forbade the disturbance of any clause. Ministers 
then found that their own maintenance in power, against the 
dominant party which had so long excluded them from office, de- 


pended upon their creating a great public interest, loud and strong: | 


they talked about “the whisper of a faction,” and invited the 
tumultuary action of a people; and the bill which settled every- 
thing in the sense of the new party—for the Popular party that 
gave body to the Whigs was a new party—became law. 

On introducing his new Reform Bill, twenty-one years later, 
Lord John Russell’s position is reversed. He has not to be carried 
into power on the shoulders of the people, but only to avoid being 
hustled out of power by the march of events. He must appease 
the appetite of Time for “ progress,” without awakening those 
hostilities and tumultuary movements which, come whence they 
may, disturb the old possessors of office. It is his part no longer 
to surprise, but to damp surprises; no longer to create new parties 
or new movements, but to frustrate both. Lord John is no longer 
the Minister of the Future, but the Minister of the Past. 

This altered position has determined the nature of the plan 
which he published to the House of Commons on Monday; not in 
the form of a bill, for that was kept back, and is not yet visible 
while we write,* but in the form of a promissory speech. His plan 
is not a bill of reforms, but a bill of repairs; meeting exigencies 


by palliatives; giving as much as he can to any who ask without | 


disturbing any one else ; taking away from none, but doing all the 
little good turns he can with the makeshifts to which he is restricted 
by his mode of satisfying plaintiff without mulcting defendant. 
The last reform was = on disfranchisement of “ rotten” bo- 
roughs; the present only diffuses. The last created a new con- 
stituency; this only shifts and stretches the old. The last had 
been anticipated by the bill which had restored Catholics to the 
representation ; this stretches the relaxation for the better easing 
of the consciences of Jews. But in the process of stretching 
and shifting there is a world of supplemental piecing out; so that 
whereas the former was done in the lump, and settled everything 
once for all, this is a bundle of “ notions,” and opens the way to an 
indefinite and widespread series of consequences. It stretches the 
ten-pound hewuhell franchise to the occupants of five-pound 
houses; admits payment of two pounds in direct taxes as a quali- 
fication; stretches very small boroughs over circumjacent ru- 
ralities, or till they unite with other small boroughs; stretches the 
Chandos tenant-at-will clause from fifty-pound men to twenty- 
pound men ; abolishes qualification for Members ; alters the oaths, 
to let in Jews and please Papists; and while it does so much 

* The tardy bill was “‘ laid upon the table” on Thursday, in the hands of Members 
last night, but is not even yet delivered with the Votes and Proceedings on Satur- 
day. This morning’s Times, however, gives it inextenso ;sacrificing to it a whole 
Ag voluminous extent and minute complexity it exceeds even its author’s de- 





for everybody, it does a little also for the officials themselves, 
releasing them from the obligation to go to their constituents on 
every promotion in office. Supplemental but integral parts of the 
plan are, the abolition of “ faggot votes” in Scotland, the disfran- 
chisement of St. Alban’s, and a continuation of the new practice to 
inquire into borough corruptions by Parliamentary Commission 
instead of Committee. 

Contrasted with the former bill in occasion, object, aud nature, 
it is equally contrasted in reception. While that was received 
with surprise, welcome, and national enthusiasm, this creates not the 
slightest emotion or interest. Nobody adopts it—it is no man’s 
child. Nobody cares for it. Nobody cries for “ the bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” for nobody grasps it as a whole, and 
nobody knows what it may not contain if it were only understood ; 
so that there may exist “nothing but the bill.” Oh! yes—there 
is ballot not included; at which Reformers feela sort of technical 
anger, that hurts not. Also triennial Parliaments are left out; 
indeed, everything that would create strong feelings either 
way. So that the indifference is equal among friends of Minis- 
ters and foes, and the bill really promises to pass, as it were by 
default. 

Other topics in Parliament have been nct without importance, 
but without novelty, and still more without interest. Lord Roden 
| and the Irish pacificators have hinted a call for coercion; and have 
| been put off with a promise, that when Ministers are convinced of 
the insufficiency of the present law they will bring out a coercion 
bill, very strong. Mr. Sharman Crawford has had a speech and a 
debate on Irish tenant-right, with a bill to which Ministers did not 
like to refuse a first reading; so it is read, and thus ¢hat some- 
what barbaric utterance of Irish aspirations in economy is shelved. 
The Church party simulating “ public education” in Manchester 
and Salford have tried to smuggle their plan through Parliament 
as a private bill; but are wn 5 om for genuine discussion = Mr. 
Milner Gibson, with excellent backing by Mr. Gladstone. and- 
ling ugly questions with some tact, Lord Granville has explained 
that he expects apologies from Tuscany on account of Mr. Mather, 
and has himself made apologies to the United States on account of 
the Prometheus. Thus far Ministers have avoided complications 
and difficult conclusions. 
| Having earned some positive credit by their Law Reforms, 

they seem to think credit insipid unless it has a spice of dis- 
credit. Law Reformers incline to the two principal fills in this 
category—the Common-Law Procedure Amendment Bill, and the 
Chancery Reform Bill. But the latter was characteristically in- 
troduced into the busy House of Commons, without the knowledge 
of the Lord Chancellor; who naively confessed his total ig- 
norance even that such a bill had been prepared; and then 
some days later, baited with questions by Lord Lyndhurst and 
| Lord Brougham, he could not conceal that he was opposed 

to essential parts of the reform. No wonder that Ministers 

hesitated to introduce to each other their Lord Chancellor and 

their Chancery Reform! Meanwhile, to get rid of the annual de- 
| lay with bills which are broken off and reintroduced in the ob- 
| structive Commons, Lord Lyndhurst at once frames a bill to 
authorize their being taken up at the stage where they were left 
in either House on a previous session; reviving, we believe, a 
frustrated bill of Lord Derby’s. It is pleasant to see the veteran 
Lyndhurst again vigorous and active. 

The most earnest discussion and conflict have been found in the 
practical debates on the great Gothic and Ventilation question. 
Gothic Barry has built a house which newfangled Reid cannot 
| ventilate ; but whether it is the fault of Barry’s Gothie obstructive- 

ness to air and light, or Reid’s want of mastery over the winds and 
their fragrant burdens —that is the question. Members, alternately 
roasted and boiled, frozen and stifled, have called Dr. Reid to the 
bar, and have sentenced him “to continue”! An attempt was 
made to escape from the squabbles of Barry and Reid, and from 
the confused meddling of Committees which has really occasioned 
all the mischief, by reposing the conduct of the whole matter in 
the officially responsible hands of Lord Seymour: but the House 
had not so much confidence in the victor of Anne Hicks—it wil 
rather rely on the thrice-broken Reid! Perhaps its next resort 
will be to the final and desperate course of pulling down the 
whole building, and beginning it again; though who is to do it 
better no one can say. For art, whose low condition is the true 
bottom of the whole embarras, has not been raised in the interval ; 
and until art has learned, even English art, to build for actual 
wants, and to reduce an edifice thus constructed to a symme 
accordant with its purpose, we shall not be able to “ build a public 
institution.” So much has “ high art” to do with practical utility. 
| Meanwhile, be it confessed, the Parliament Palace is rather an ex- 
pensive study. 
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Earl Grey is again before the public, by his despatches. The 
series of Grey’s Works is uninterrupted, and a blue book just out 
attracts more than usual notice, imsomuch that the Palmerston 
affair may be said to have been superseded by the Grey question. 
This latest appearance of the Colonial Secretary is characteristic. 
In one despatch he is seen dismissing a veteran whom he had 
maintained too long in a post of difficulty, to which that veteran 
was quite unsuited ; and he now compensates past favour by an- 
nouncing the dismissal in language of studied reproach, cold and 
cruel. After supporting Sir Harry Smith through official projects 
and yagaries that ought of themselves to have calle 


of success, but with his personal deficiencies. There is not a man 
of the many who have demanded the recall of Sir Harry Smith 
that would not have blushed to write a dismissal so harsh, so 
wantonly insulting. 


In another despatch, Lord Grey gives instructions to the new | 


Governor and Commander-in-chief, General Cathcart; and here 
again he is characteristically absolute and mischievous. On the 
suggestion of the ‘emporary difficulties, he appoints a perma- 
nent Lieutenant-Governor, who is to command East or West, 
wherever the Governor is not. This new executive officer is to 
take charge of the legislation in the expiring Legislative Council ; 
and the new Parliament is tobe called upon to make good by taxation 
the salary of 1500/. which Lord Grey, by a stroke of his pen, adds 
to the civil list—that odious exaction which has bred so much dis- 
cord in all our colonies. With the true Anti-Colonial spirit of the 
Colonial Office, Lord Grey volunteers the declaration that this 
country has no interest in the colony but as a naval station,—ex- 
cepting a conscientious regard for British subjects who have gone 
out on the faith of Imperial protection, and a philanthropic regard 
for the civilization and conversion of the aborigines! But 
the colonists are lectured on the virtues of submission and 
self-reliance, deference for government and self-protection ; 
and in the form of instructions for a report by the Governor 
and the Assistant-Commissioners on the future relations of 
the colony, Lord Grey intimates a threat that the official fron- 
tiers of the settlement may be restricted to the naval station, and 
the rest abandoned—with its settlers. Here is a nice shell of 
diplomatic explosives thrown into the colony, to embarrass the 
new Parliament and exasperate all parties ! 

Somebody has asked whether the Queen had seen the despatch 
dismissing Sir Harry Smith; and it may well be asked whether 
she is cognizant of that which her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies is doing in her South African possessions? As- 
suredly it is not only on Foreign affairs that the eye of the Sove- 
reign might be usefully bent. 





As the preparatives for the election of M. Bonaparte’s new 
“ Corps Legislatif” develop themselves, the oppressive and fraudu- 
lent nature of the process becomes more and more apparent. Not 
only is the Government to nominate a candidate for every place, 
but steps are taken which will render the election of any but the 
Government candidate almost impossible; nor can the electors 
communicate, by meeting or writing, to organize even a hopeless 


resistance. We can have little conception of such a thing in this 
country. Both Greenwich and Perth have just elected Govern- 


ment candidates, but by open choice: think of the candidates 
which a Minister might send if opposition were impossible ; and 
think what would be the conduct of the men thus elected without 
check! In fact, under the pretence of election, the temporary Au- 
tocrat of France is summoning by writ a class of man to take part 
in the conspiracy at Paris, to play the farce of legislation, and co- 


for a! 
peremptory stoppage, the statesman, sitting in a comfortable | 
room of quiet Downing Street, now recapitulates the disasters of | 
the field, and reproaches the aged captain, not only with his want | 


| 
! 
| 


| 


operate with the adventurers who have possession of the Tuileries. | 


e Corps Legislatif might be called the Chamber of Accomplices. 
A rumour is current in London, and has appeared in print, that 
lawyers have been engaged on the part of M. Bonaparte, to search 
among English journals and find a case whereon to rest an action 
for libel. 


what they seek. It is an embarras de richesse. And when they 
have found their prey, what are they to do with it? y 
treat a foreign “ potentate ” more squeamishly than we have treated 
kings of our own nation? Assuredly French maxims will not pre- 
vail in English courts. 
with the Treasury and ex-Treasury benches, what verdicts would 
English juries give? It would be amusing to see M. Bonaparte, 
or any of his set, appear as plaintiff in an English court of justice, 
with the whole press for defendant. He will hardly attempt any 
such coup d’état in London. 





The ruffian-fanatie who wounded the Queen of Spain, has been 
handed, stripped of his clerical character, to the arm of the penal 
law, and has been put to death. What may have been his motive 
—whether it was a speculative eye to fayour which might be 
snatched from Fate at the hands of a Regent or a Montpensier 
erty, a fanatic hatred of a Sovereign whose court had once some 
difference with the Pope, or the simple love of bloodstained mis- 
chief natural to some minds when brutalized—does not yet come 
out. The event has passed away, as he has done. The Queen is 
recovering, and may be no worse for the attack. Its most lasting 
effect —— will be to invest her with a new interest in the 
eyes of her people. 








The agents of Louis Napoleon need not have searched | 
far; they have but to open any journal, except their own, to find | 


Are we to | 


Or if judges could be found to sympathize | 





Hrhates aud Proceedings ia Warli 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsz or Lonns. Monday, Feb.9. Common Law Procedure Amendment Bjjj 
read a second time. J 

Tuesday, Yeb. 0. Course of Legislation; Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill—Disturbances 
in Ireland. 

Thursday, Feb. 12. Law Reform ; Common Law Procedure Act, to be referred to 
a Select Committee—Outrage on Mr. Mather at Florence; Government Explanation 

Friday, Feb. 13. Gunpowder Traffic in Caffraria—County Courts Further Exten. 
sion Bill, read a second time—Patent Law Amendment Bill, brought in by Lorg 
Brougham. " 

Howse or Commons. Monday, Feb.9. New Reform Bill; Lord John Russelj’s 
Speech. 

nie, Feb. 10. Landlord and Tenant in Ireland; Mr. Sharman Crawforg’s 
Bill—Irish Railways ; Mr. M‘Cullagh’s Bill. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11. Manchester and Salford Education Bill ; second reading 
postponed—Ventilation of the House ; Mr. Osborne’s Motion of Confidence in Dr, 
Reid, carried by 96 to 68—Irish Relief Works and Payment of Treasury Advances - 
returns ordered for Colonel Dunne—Income-tax Committee of last Session renewed, 

Thursday, Feb. 12. Parliamentary Representation Bill, brought in by Lord John 
Russell, and read a first time—Preserved Meats for the Navy; Select Committee 
granted to Sir William Jolliffe—Mortmain Laws; Mr. Headlam’s Select Committee 
reappointed—Qualifications of Phamaceutical Chemists; Mr. Jacob Bell's Bill— 
Customs Inquiry; Mr. Mitchell’s Select Committee reappointed—Passengers at 
Sea; Mr. Peel’s Bill. 

Friday, Feb. 13. British Subjects in Austria—Holmfirth Catastrophe— Interna. 
tional Copyright; Bill by Mr. Labouchere—Parliamentary Representation (Scot. 
land), Parliamentary Representation (Ireland), Bills to be brought in by the Lord- 
Advocate and Sir William Somerville— Lighting the House. 

TIME- TABLE, 


aimrut, 














The Lords. ' The Commons. 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday +» Ghidm | Monday th 10h 30m 
Tuesday «+s. 6h 30m | Tuesday Sh 45m 
Wednes No Sitting. Wednes Sh lim 
Thursday Sh .... Ghd | Thursday 9h 36m 
Friday ze :++ Th Om Friday sees 4h +: Sh Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h lim Sittings this Week, 5; Time,27h Om 
this Session, 7; — léh Om this Session, 9; — 4th 30m 
Tue New Rerorm Br. 
Lord Jonn Russe. began his speech in moving to bring in a bill “ to 





extend the right of voting for Members of Parliament, and to amend 
the laws relating to the representation of the people,’ with a reply to 
the criticisms on his choice of juncture for proposing the measure. 

“The state of affairs in which I bring forward this motion ought to be 
satisfactory to Parliament and to the country. During four years we have 
seen the Continent of Europe torn by convulsions; during that period the 
aspect of this country has been tranquil, and any threatened danger has been 
averted by the general spirit and unanimous feeling of the people. It ap- 
pears to me that this is a proper time for considering whether any further 
extension can be given to the right of voting, consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the au- 
thority of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the 
people, are equally secured. I know there are some who say that we ought 
rather to wait for agitation; that it is better to legislate on subjects of this 
kind when the passions of the people have been roused—when there is 
great discontent on the one side and great fear on the other. I totally differ 
from that opinion. I think, if it is desirable to make any further extension 
of the right of voting, to make any amendments in the state of the representa- 
tion, it is better to consider them with calmness in a time of tranquillity, 
and to enact those franchises without compulsion as a reward of past con- 
duct and a security for the future for the institutions of the country. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that I do right in now bringing forward a question of this 
kind, consistently with many previous assurances which I have given to this 
House. I repeat this, because I am aware that it has been asserted, but as- 
serted without a shadow of foundation, that it was merely on the spur of the 
moment, being pressed by a motion which was made last year, that I 
gave notice that I should bring this subject under the consideration of the 
House during the present session. It has been stated by me—it was stated 
in the year 1848—that although I could not agree to motions made im this 
House, especially to a motion made by my honourable friend the Member 
for Montrose—my opinion was that it might be advisable to consider of a 
further extension of the franchise, and that the time when that fran- 
chise might be dealt with calmly and deliberately was at hand. In the 
year 1849, I accordingly brought under the consideration of the Cabi- 
net the propriety of introducing such a measure. It was thought, 
as such a measure must lead, before any long period had elapsed, to a 
dissolution, that it was not desirable to bring it forward in the ensuing 
session. Then last year, there was deliberation of the Cabinet on this sub- 
ject, and the reasons for postponement appeared to outweigh those for 
immediately bringing forward a measure. But, though the reasons for post- 
ponement were valid, they of course exposed me, or any one on whom might 
devolve the duty of stating the course of the Government, to the dilemma 
that either I must, by giving reasons against a motion on the subject, and 
opposing it altogether, conceal that which was really the intention of the 
Government, and thus appear in the following year forced into the adoption 
of measures, or, on the other hand, by intimating my general intention to 
bring forward some measure, make an announcement which would rouse ex- 
pectation, and lead to hopes that might not possibly be realized. I preferred 
the latter alternative. No doubt, that course has not been without incon- 
venience. I must say, however, that there was nothing that I had ever 
said, there was no expectation which I had ever held out, that could induce 
extravagant hopes on the one side, or exaggerated fears on the other, as 
to the nature of the measure I was about to propose.” 

In explaining the principles which have regulated the objects and 
frame of his measure, he assumed as a matter not now needing discussion, 
that to have the franchise extended to every individual is not a claim that 
ean be supported. Enlarging on the important functions which the 
House of Commons have, through their power over the purse of the na- 
tion, now established, he proceeded to sketch the Parliamentary history of 
the endeavours made in that branch of the Legislature to reform its own 
constitution ; his object being to show the avowed principles on which 
those efforts were directed, and were at last successful. 

In 1785, Mr. Pitt proposed his plan of setting apart two funds of a million 
sterling each to buy up a certain number of the small nomination boroughs, 
and replace their Members by others representing counties, and large towns : 
that plan was rejected. In 1790, Mr. Flood proposed to give the elective 
franchise to resident householders in every county: Mr. Pitt put that plan 
aside, as inopportune. Then followed various plans, which severally were 
tinged by the violence of the passions evoked by the French Revolution. In 
1822, Lord Durham proposed the division of the country into districts: the 
House rejected that plan. In the same year commenced Lord John Rus- 
sell’s own Parliamentary efforts on the subject. “In 1822, I myself had the 


| honour to bring forward a plan of reform, in which I proposed that 100 mem- 
bers shouid be taken from the smaller boroughs, one from each, and 60 given 
to counties and 40 to populous boroughs. 


Mr. Canning made a most elo- 





ol 
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uent speech on the subject, and gave me great a of success in that speech 
of obtaining, on some su uent occasion, a reform in the representation. 
He pointed out the difficulties I should have had, supposing the plan carried 
in that state, of dealing with the burgage tenure, which everybody knows 
ies of nomination, and entirely in the hands of the proprietors of 





was a species 0 ; : - - 

towns. After several other motions for reform had been discussed, in 1831 I 
brought forward, as the organ of the Government of the day, a plan of reform 
which was debated in this House. I holdin my hand the original paper, 
which was submitted to Lord Durham, Lord Duncannon, and Sir James 


Graham, in December 1830, and marked, in Lord Durham’s hand, ‘ Lord 
John Russell’s Plan.’ The plan which I proposed was, that 50 boroughs 
should cease to return members, and 50 other boroughs should have only one 
member, and that in cities and boroughs generally the ten-pound household 
suffrage should be established. Other changes were likewise ats ye ; and 
the plan was discussed and laid before the Cabinet. It was thought better, 
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however, to take a limit of population ; and it was proposed that all boroughs | 


under a population of 2000 should be deprived entirely of the privilege of | 
| say that in point of numbers the householders of from five pounds to ten 


sending members to Parliament, and those between 2000 and 4000 of popu- 
lation should in future only send one member. 
discussions which followed the proposition of that plan, a difficulty arose in 
respect to the assumed population of different boroughs. It was found that 
as the population returns gave the boundaries of the parishes and not of the 
aber there was a difference in many cases between the population as 
assumed in the plan and the real population ; and it was necessary in conse- 
quence to appoint commissioners to ascertain the real boundaries of the bo- 
roughs, and obtain more accurate information with respect to the real num- 
ber of the population and houses. In the subsequent Reform Bill, as brought 
before another Parliament after the dissolution, it was proposed not to take, 
as I did at first, an arbitrary number of 50 boroughs to ~ disfranchised, and 
50 others to be left with the privilege of returning only one member each, 


In the long and animated | 


nor to take the limit of population simply, but in reference to the boroughs | 


to be disfranchised to take, as the test for disfranchisement, the number of 
the houses and the assessments to the Assessed Taxes. Such was the basis on 
which that part of the Reform Bill went. It went on the basis of the small- 
ness of those boroughs; that many of them were places without any inha- 
bitants whatever; that in others the inhabitants were few in number and 
never had any right of voting, the burgage tenure being in the hands of the 
proprietors, and that therefore nomination, strictly and properly so called, 
existed in them. In proposing the great change then proposed, that a great 
number of large towns should be enfrancised—that the great seats of manu- 
facture, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other places, should 
have members—in proposing, likewise, 2 very eonsiderable addition to the 
county representation, we did not, in disfranchising a great number of bo- 
roughs having a small population, go to the extent of saying that no borough 
with a small population el have members, but only to the extent of de- 
termining that those boroughs which we conceived to be nomination boroughs 
should no longer return members. The following is the substance, though 
not exactly the precise words, used by me in reference to the second Reform 
Bill, in June 1831— 

***In the representation, as we propose to leave it, there will still be a class which 
some will think a blot on our system; but the existence, I think, will add to the 
permanence of Parliament and to the welfare of the people. I mean, that there will 
be a hundred or more members from places of three, four, five, or six thousand in- 
habitants, who will not, perhaps, immediately represent any particular interest, and 
who, therefore, may be better qualified to speak and inform the House on great ques- 
tions of general interest to the community. If we had proceeded as some recommended 
—namely, to destroy the existing system, and to allow none but members from 
counties and large cities and towns—although it would have been a representation 
of the landed, commercial, and manufacturing interests, something would still have 
been wanting to its completeness. That something I find in a number of persons 
not connected cither with the land, commerce, or manufactures, but who are certain- 
ly well worthy to enter these walls, and able to give advice and advance opinions 
important to the welfare of the community.’ 

“The fault which was then found with our plan was not, generally speaking, 
that we had not destroyed those boroughs, but it was said, in respect to 
schedule B in particular, that we had gone too far in taking away members 
of that class, whom we had admitted to be an important class of members in 
this House. Other nations have endeavoured to remedy that which is ob- 
viously a fault in the representation founded solely on numbers. In ancient 
Rome, there were particular contrivances by which weight was given to a 
certain mode of voting; and in the United States of America, besides the 
existence of the Senate, whose members do not immediately represent num- 
bers, but are chosen according to the institutions of the separate States, there 
isa power in the President of the United States, holding the executive, 
beyond, in some respects, that which the Sovereign of this country possesses. 
The President of the United States, in choosing his Ministers, may utterly 
disregard the wishes of the Congress, may appoint any person he chooses to 
represent what policy he approves of, and does not consider them responsible 
to Congress, but to himself as head of the Executive. Thus, in that con- 
stitution, the Congress, in this respect, holds a different position from that of 
the House of Commons, whose deliberations and decisions affect all holding 
office under the Crown. I maintain, therefore, that it would be extremely 
unwise to destroy the balance of the constitution, as we should do if we were 
to say that we would have none but counties and large cities and towns re- 
turning members, and if we were to admit of no other representation.” 

Therefore, argued Lord John, neither on precedent, as warranted by what 
was proposed or done at the time of the Reform Bill, nor on principle, is any 
measure of arbitrary and absolute disfranchisement now called for. All that 
is called for is disfranchisement in cases of proved corruption. So the second 
bill he should have to submit to the House that evening would propose a 
considerable alteration in the mode of inquiring into cases of corruption. It 
1s proposed, that on any address of this — to the Crown—be that address 
based on the report of an Election Committee, or of a Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House, or, if the House so think right, on common fame and 
notoriety—it shall be lawful for the Crown to appoint a Commission with power 
to resort to the borough charged with corrupt practices, and there to prosecute 
the same sort of inquiry lately carried on with such success in the case of St. 
Alban’s, By this mode, Lord John conceived that in many cases we should 
obtain evidence sufticient to enable us to disfranchise corrupt boroughs. The 
other House of Parliament could not complain of this mode of proceeding, 

cause no disfranchisement could take place without their concurrence, and 
on evidence as open to them as to us. “ It would then,”’ he said, “ be possi- 
le for us occasionally to enfranchise large towns in thé country, which 
uave a great population, and are the seats of trade and manufactures. Of 
course the House, if it thinks fit, can, on disfranchising a borough as in the 
case of Sudbury, give the members to any large county instead of giving 
them to a town; but I think that in those cases towns should have the pre- 
ference. With regard to the two seats which are at the disposal of the House 
by the disfranchisement of Sudbury, we propose to give a member to Birken- 
he ad and a member to Burnley. If Parliament shall agree to the disfran- | 
chisement of St. Alban’s, we will propose in like manner that two other 
arge towns should each return a member of Parliament. I am now merely 
Speaking of the disposal of the two seats that have become vacant by the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury, and reminding you that if St. Alban’s shall be 
disfranchised, we will have two seats more to dispose of.” 

Such were the principles which would regulate the extent of disfran- | 
chisement, He passed on to the question of extending the franchise, | 
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There are two grounds for an increase of the city and borough franchise,— 
that the occupancy qualification of the Reform Bill was fixed rather too high 
even for that time ; and that the people are now fitted by their increased in- 
telligence for larger rights. ** At the time of the Reform Bill, there was, toge- 
ther with a great wish for reform, a great desire that it should be safe, and an 
unwillingness to place the suffrage in hands that might be unworthy of it. 
I own that in fixing the suffrage in ten-pound householders at that time, we 
obtained a safety, as shown by the working of our institutions since the pass- 
ing of that act, which was described by some as menacing all our insti- 
tutions with destruction.” We may now place the franchise lower, 
on that ground alone, But then, he could prove, by the sale of newspapers 
and books, and the increase of schools, that a great increase has taken ~ om 
in intelligence among the people. The House would not think the proof 
necessary. He therefore passed immediately to state, that it is proposed, 
instead of householders occupying houses or shops of ten pounds value, to 
take householders of five pounds rated value. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
side.) “ Looking to the general returns which we have received, I should 


pounds, as compared with those of ten pounds and upwards, are in the pro- 
portion of about six to ten.” With regard to counties, it is not proposed to 
abandon the original principle of basing their franchise on tenure as dis- 
tinguished from occupancy. Lord John thought at the time the present 
Duke of Buckingham's fifty-pound occupancy was adopted, that it was too 
high : he now argued, in defence of his proposal, to adopt the jury qualifi- 
cation of atwenty-pound occupancy, that a person qualified to serve on a 
county jury cannot be an unfit person to be intrusted with the county fran- 
chise. The numerical extent of this new class Lord John was unable to 
state. It is proposed to lower the ten-pound long-lease qualification to one 
of five pounds, 

A new right of voting is to be given, indiscriminately to residents in coun- 
ties and boroughs who pay direct taxes, in the shape of Assessed Taxes or 
Income-tax, to the amount of forty shillings a year. (Cheers from the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House.) This franchise will remove the objection con- 
stantly made, and not without reason, that while persons having freehold 
property, and others occupying houschold property, are allowed the fran- 
chise, there is a large class of well-educated men, and men likewise of pro- 
perty, who have not the qualification derived from possessing or occupying a 


| particular species of property. 


The next feature of the bill was an augmentation of the topographical ex- 
tent of certain “small boroughs.” Recurring to and repeating his opinion 
that in principle the small boroughs ought to be retained, and to his his- 
torical explanations which showed that Mr. Pitt and Mr, Fox, and the other 
yroposers of reform, had never proposed the total destruction of the small 
—— he expressed his belief that the present outery against them is 
founded on the mistaken notion that all the smaller boroughs of the country 
are infected with bribery and corruption—“ an entire mistake.” ‘‘ My be- 
lief is, that while in many of the small boroughs bribery and corruption do 
exist, the same thing, and to as great an extent, may be said of many of the 


| larger boroughs. (Chee rs from the Opposition benches.) I do not believe 
| that corruption is at all peculiar to small boroughs. I believe, on the other 


hand, that there are many of these boroughs in which bribery has been 
almost unknown, and where elections have been conducted with a total ab- 
sence of corruption. But it is said, and said certainly with truth, that with 
regard to many of these small boroughs, not only does the influence of pro- 
perty prevail at elections, but that the property of individuals is in some 
cases so overwhelming that these boroughs —- h the character of those in 
which direct nomination formerly prevailed. Now, Sir, I think it is desirable 
to take away that reproach; because, though we might at the present 
time leave these boroughs totally undisturbed, yet 1 cannot but feel 
that the continuance of that reproach, and the odium into which such 
boroughs must fall, would render it doubtful at some future time whether 
they can be permanently retained, We propose, therefore, with regard to a 
certain number of those boroughs, to diffuse the influence, as it were, and to 
give the inhabitants of neighbouring towns the right of voting at the elec- 
tions for such boroughs. The line that we take is not founded upon those 
tests which, as I have stated, were adopted at the time of the Reform bill— 
the population, the number of houses, or the Assessed Taxes—because we 
have now another test, which I think it is better and more convenient to 
take. When the Reform Bill was discussed in this House, I stated that, in 
my opinion, nearly all the boroughs should have not less than 300 voters 
each. While this is the case generally, there are fourteen smaller boroughs 
which have less than that number of voters; there are upwards of thirty 
more that have less than 400 electors ; and there are several more that have 
less than 500 voters. When I speak now of electors, I allude to permanent 
electors, namely, those who are ten-pound householders, and those who are 
freemen, holding the perpetual right which was maintained by the Reform 
Bill. We propose, then, to add places to all the boroughs which have less 
than 500 of such electors, consisting of ten-pound householders and freemen, 
The number of boroughs to which this principle will be applied is sixty- 
seven. (Cries of *“ lear, hear!” and some sensation on the 
benches. .A Me mber asked —“ Tn England and Wales?"’) Tam now sp ake- 
ing (Lord John continued) only of England and Wales. I do not wish at 
present to enter into any details upon this subject, because I think those de- 
tails will be far better judged of when the bill is before the House. Onc 
observation, however, may make, and it is certainly an observation 
founded upon truth, although it may have a different effect upon gentlemen 
who hold different views. It is, that these small boroughs are, gencrally 
speaking—with the exception of those in Yorkshire—in the South and West 
of the kingdom; and they are therefore situated rather in the agricultural 
than in the manufacturing and commercial districts. It follows, then, that 
the places which we join to these small boroughs, being places in the neigh- 
bourhood, are towns of somewhat the same character, and have little to do 
with manufactures or commerce. The effect certainly will be, then—whe- 
ther right or wrong, whether politic or impolitic—to preserve the same gene- 
ral balance of interest which was established at the time of the Reform Bill. 
It is obvious that if we had disfranchised these boroughs, and had given thc 
right of voting to manufacturing towns in the North of England, there 
would have been a total change of that balance—that the landed interest 
would have been depressed and the manufacturing and commercial interests 
raised in the scale. Now, that might be a right thing todo; it might be 
what many gentlemen would wish; but it is not what we propose to do on 
the present occasion. We propose, while we extend the franchise and make 
large additions to these boroughs, to leave the general interests I have men- 
tioned as we find them, and not to disturb their balance ; fearful that if we 
did so we should only invoke a fierce struggle, which would rage in this 
ITouse, and which would render our measures liable to very strong opposi- 
tion in the other House of Parliament.” 

Such was the general purport of the measure in reference to the fran- 
chise. Other provisions would relate to the property qualification of 
Members, and the oaths imposed on them on their taking the seats to 
which they have been elected; to the non-vacating of seats by mere 
change of official employment under the Crown; and to the franchises of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

On the first of these points, Lord John proposed to carry out the opinion 
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expressed by him last session, that the property qualifications of Members is 
so easily evaded that it is nugatory, and ought to be abandoned : clauses are 
offered which repeal all acts, beginning with that of Queen Anne, which re- 
quire the various property qualifications. Then the state of the oaths re- 
guired of Members is not such as can be consistently maintained. ‘“‘ In the 
drat place, we make it necessary to abjure James the Third—the Pretender ; 
and the oaths enter into various particulars relating to the family of the 
Stuarts, with regard to whom it is certainly unnecessary now to make those 
provisions which were absolutely requisite in the reign of the first prince of 
the house of Hanover. (A laugh.) In the next place, I think an invidious 
distinction is made by the oaths between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic faith. (Cheers.) It appears to me that there ought to be an oath 
which Protestants and Roman Catholics can alike take. i cannot see what 
is the advantage of making the Protestant abjure the ecclesiastical or spiritual 





supremacy of the Pope, if you think it quite sufficient that the Roman Catholic, 
of whom alone you can be afraidin this respect, abjures only the Pope’s tem- 
poral and civil authority. Nor doI think there is any advantage in those 
provisions with respect to the Roman Catholic which oblige him to declare | 
that he will not attempt to subvert the Protestant religion, or interfere with 
the settlement of the Church as established in this country. It appears to 
me that an oath for that purpose is totally useless. If the Member admitted 
has no wish to disturb the Protestant religion, or to interfere with the 
Established Church, then the oath is unnecessary; but if he comes into 
this House with a determined repugnance to the Established Church, 
and a desire todo all he can to injure it, why then, I say, the oath 
will not prevent his doing so. This oath merely affords an opportunity, | 
on certain occasions, of taunting the Roman Catholics with its viola- 
tion ; and I think these provisions had far better be abandoned. It will not 
surprise the House to learn, that in the new form of oath I have provided— 
which is, generally speaking, the Roman Catholic oath with certain omis- 
sions—I have not retained the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian.’ 
(Loud cheers from the Ministerial side.) Itis abundantly clear that those 
words were not originally introduced in order to contine the right of sitting 
in this House to Christians, but they were inserted for another purpose ; and 
it is, I believe, well known that even now the Judges of the land are not 
— ready to decide unanimously as to the bearing of those words, or how 
ar penalties may be recovered for their omission. It appears to me to be far 
better that we should adopt one simple oath, which all Members of this House 
could take, obliging to allegiance to the Throne and to fidelity to the Succes- 
= should not contain the objectionable requirements I have 
mentioned,” 

With regard to reélection of Members who take office under the Crown, the 
= nt law gives—whether the provision was originally wise or not Lord 
John would not say—to the electoral body an opportunity of saying whether 
they choose to have a representative who is in ollice, and who will therefore 
be expected to give his votes with the Government of the day, or whether 
they require that he shall be an independent Member, unshackled by any 
kind of tie. But in doing this it goes to an unnecessary extent. It says 
that when a Member changes his office—as, for instance, if from Solicitor- 
General he becomes Attorney-General—he must vacate his seat, and go to 
an election. But the electors having once decided that they do not object to 
their Member's being in office, it is unnecessary that he should be required to 
return again to his constituents ; and it is proposed to alter the law to that 
extent. 

The changes of the electoral law which relate to Scotland and Ireland will 
be made by two separate bills, to accompany the principal measure. In 
Scotland, it is proposed to extend the enactments for preventing fictitious 
votes, by requiring that the title be perfected by infeftment; to introduce 
the twenty-pound county franchise, and the five-pound occupancy franchise | 
in boroughs. In Ireland it is purposed to lower the occupancy franchise iv 
boroughs to one of five pounds. 

In conclusion, Lord John trusted, “ that when this enlarged franchise is 
given, we shall next see the Government of this country, in whosever hands 
it be, consider most seriously and earnestly the great question of the educa- 
tion of the people. (Cheers.) This question of the franchise is not alien 
from that other one of providing that the instruction, the education of the 
people, should be in a better state than it now is. Iam convinced, that if 
after a measure of this kind, in another session of Parliament, this House 
shall consider the means of establishing a really national system of educa- 
tion, they will confer one of the greatest blessings which can be conferred 
upon this country; a measure for which, I believe, the people are now al- 
niost prepared, and which, after further discussion, I do trust might be car- 
ried with very nearly a general assent. (‘‘ lear, hear!” and cheers.) I 
do not propose now, however, to enter further into this subject. I have 
stated the general provisions of the bill that I propose to introduce; and I 
rejoice that in this time of quiet and tranquillity we can fairly consider that 
we are not acting under compulsion of any sort,—that we are not obliged by 
any clamour to introduce this measure, but that we do it in the humble and 
earnest hope that we may contribute something to the power and the glory 
of our country.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume approved of much that had fallen from Lord John Russell, 
and chiefly regretted the omissions he noticed—of the ballot, and of 
triennial Parliaments. He would accept what is now offered, and would, 
as the bill proceeds, try to persuade the House to add greatly to the 
improvements it proposes. 

Sir Joun Waxsn contrasted the indifference in the country, and the 
cold reception of the present announcement, with the excitement that at- 
tended Lord John Russell's Reform speech in 1831. He expatiated on 
the ill effects of the Reform Act of 1832, and predicted that the present 
measure would only aggravate those evils, and make the House more 
and more subject to the influence of organized associations out of doors. 

Mr. Henny Berketvey disclaimed the opinion caricatured in a well- 
known publication, that the dose of reform now offered is infinitesimal : 
the people will consider it an important improvement. But the omission 
of the ballot is a great disappointment, and he will endeavour to remedy 
it in the future stages of the discussion. Mr. Puimie Howanrp declared 
that the measure will be received with earnest approbation—preferable to 
2 clamorous applause. 

Sir Roser Ineuis further illustrated the difference between 1831 and 
1852, which Sir John Walsh had alluded to. 

The House of Commons of February 1852 was certainly very different 
from the House of Commons of 1831, when the subject of Polbanenteny 
Reform was brought forward. At that time, certainly, not only every in- 
dividual in the House itself, but in every room and place around the House, 
would have been found listening with the most intense anxiety to the great 
question then under discussion, But what was the case tonight? Looking 
at the benches around him, it was true, when the noble Lord began to intro- 
duce the question, those benches were filled with attentive listeners ; but as 
soon as the subject had been introduced the House relaxed its attention, and 
the number of Members was proportionately reduced. 

Sir Robert dwelt on the revolutionary character of the Reform Bill, and 
such measures as this; but he admitted that he himself does not believe that 
universal suffrage is an object to be dreaded by the possessors of property and | 





power in this country. The largest and most effective experiment, we haye 
seen tried almost under our own eyes, has been the most efficient instrument 
for granting an amount of power greater than modern Europe has even seen 
concentrated in the hands of one man. 

The particular point in the present measure which attracted most of Sir 
Robert's attention, and which made him feel the most shame, related to a 
subject hitherto thought fit for separate and substantive legislation—the aq. 
mission to Parliament of a class of nee deemed by Sir Robert to be aliens, 
intentionally excluded from the Christian Legislature of this country, Qf 
course he could be no party to such legislation. 

Mr. Bricur made the speech of most considerable length and scope de- 
livered at this stage of the question: deeming it right’ that some re. 
marks from his side of the House should go forth as widely as those from 
Sir John Walsh and Sir Robert Inglis. 

While noting omissions, he admitted that there are propositions which 
will give some degree of satisfaction to those outside the House. He marked 


| the five-pound franchise as “the great and democratic portion of the bill,” 
| The omission of the ballot is its most serious defect. Tn reference to the 
| omission of the ballot, as a large employer of labour himself, he besought 


the Legislature not to leave him in that position of so strong temptation to 
exercise an influence degrading to the nature of the elector. The man who 
is forced to vote is as much degraded as the man who is bribed to vote: he 
loses his self-respect, and by being tempted to defend the vote which he has 
been compelled to give, there is a growing depravity brought about of his moral 
feeling. The lowering of the fifty-pound county franchise to twenty pounds, 
is wholly indefensible in the face of the concession made last year to Ireland 
of a twelve-pound franchise. The distinction is very unjust to the counties, 
A retired tradesman can live in a most comfortable house in the country for 
18/. or 192. a year; and why is he to be less considered than the manufac- 
turing artisan in the towns whose house is but 5/.? The forty-shilling 
taxation franchise is unobjectionable, but it will have no perceptible effect in 
increasing the number of votes. 

Touching on the balance of interests which Lord John Russell had de- 
scribed as the object of a just representative system, Mr. Bright argued, that 
the present state of things is a manifest infringement of that principle : it is 
because the various interests of the community and the opinions of the people 
are not represented in just proportions by the House of Commons, that the 
small constituencies, which Lord John Russell would preserve, should be 


| abolished, ‘* If Lord John accepts the principle of representations at all, he 


should not seek to have Sir John Walsh at one extreme, and him (Mr. 


| Bright) as it might be considered perhaps at the other, but that the pro- 


portion of opinion in the House should assimilate to the proportion of opin- 
ion in the country; and not that, as when the question of free trade was 
settled long ago—(Jronical cheers and laughter)—and when, he would not 
say nine out of ten, but certainly three out of four of the people of this 
country, have long disposed of the question, gentlemen opposite should mus- 
ter votes that nearly equal the votes on the Free-trade side of the House. 
Baga !” and laughter.) Why had he mentioned this, but to prove that 
ree trade had no adequate representation in the House, and that the oppo- 
site opinions had a far larger representation than they would have been en- 
titled to had the representation been fairly yor over the country? 
The Minister would probably maintain what he called the balance of inter- 


| ests; but he would find it was not the balance of interests, but the dead 


lock, under which his Government would be unable to march. He might 
find country towns or villages to give them larger constituencies: but was it 
consistent with the opinions he had expressed that night and during his 
whole political life, to enlarge Harwich ani Thetford, and to allow them two 
members, while each of the Metropolitan boroughs and the constituency of 
25,000 that he represented had but each two members also? Was it possible 
an arrangement like that could be permanent? No, of course not; and next 
session the question to transfer one of the members from some of these 
boroughs would be moved, with a foree of argument which he defied any 
Minister to meet with anything like satisfaction to his own mind and reason ; 
and in the same way he would be met with the question of the twenty-pound 
franchise and the vote by ballot.” 

Lord John Russell had not told the House what he meant to do with these 
small boroughs : Mr. Bright submitted, it was his bounden duty to withdraw 
from all these boroughs, which required an addition to make up the con- 
stituenecy, one member, and to give that member in each case to large con- 
stituencies, or to large towns not now represented. 

In reference to the oaths, Mr. Bright offered his advice in’ a conciliatory 
manner, “with a dispassionateness that probably no other member could 
claim, as he was not asked to take an oath, but make a simple declaration” : 
if they should still adhere to the oath, they should not let it exceed that 
which is necessary to bind (if indeed oaths do bind) to fidelity to the con- 
stitution and the sovereign. 

On the general subject, he expressed his regret that the measure leaves 
open questions, which will be brought forward next session or the session 
after, and again and again, and which might just as well be settled now. 
Still, thanks are due for a measure of improvement volunteered at a time 
of no great political excitement. 

Mr. Baru declared his opinion that the measure is neither necessary 
nor required at the present moment: but then, taking for granted that 
Reform is as necessary as Lord John professes, he proceeded to criticize 
the measure as one not calculated to satisfy the expectations raised; and 
his criticisms occasionally bore the aspect of Radical rather than Conserva- 
tive objection. 

The non-extinction of the small nomination boroughs was one of the fail- 
ures of the Reform Bill; and he now declared his belief that the addition of 
small towns to existing small boroughs will only have the effect of putting 
the nomination power over the boroughs alternately in the hands of two or 
more families, instead of in the sole hands of the family which in each in- 
stance now enjoys it. He strongly advocated the claims of Scotland toa 
readjustment of the proportion of Members given to each portion of the 
United Kingdoms; and, recalling the memory of instances of successful 
unity among the Scotch Members, he praved them to unite compactly on 
this question, and ask the Irish Members, who are under a common injustice 
in this regard, for their aid. 

Mr. Rocur, as an Irish Member, expressed his delight at the liberal 
speech just heard from what used to be called the ‘Tory eamp,"’ which 
would give great pleasure to Ireland. It is plain that Reform will be 
had, as all parties now agree to give it. 

He went into details on the bearing of the proposition to enlarge the small 
boroughs of Ireland. It was proposed, wherever the number of electors for 
a borough in England or Scotland fell short of 500, to group other towns 
with them and to extend the constituency. Would Lord John apply that 

rinciple to Ireland > If a borough in Ireland has less than 500 electors, will 
fe join that to other towns? [Several Members—“‘ Yes, yes; he said he 
would.””] There are twenty-four boroughs in Ireland with less than 500 
electors ; and, omitting Belfast, there is only one borough out of the re- 
maining twenty-three, which has a constituency exceeding 500, There are 
sixteen or seventeen boroughs where the constituencies number less than 
200. In many other boroughs where the constituencies are returned as over 
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the actual number of the constituency does not exceed 200. He was 
informed by Mr. Anstey that the constituency of Youghal, which was re- 
turned as 261, does not actually exceed 200. When the Repeal agitation 
was rife, and 2 great desire existed in Ireland for a legislative separation 
between the two countries, the Irish Members were asked why they did not 
attend the House of Commons and state their grievances there? But when 
they did, they found themselves unjustly outnumbered. The present House 
of Commons was packed against them by the Reform Bill, and it was useless 
for them to attend at that time. The same evil still exists. He wished 
Lord John would take into consideration the propriety of throwing some of 
the Irish boroughs into the counties. The representation might be taken 
from some of the boroughs and given to the counties, without altering the 
balance of conflicting interests in that country. 

Mr. Newprcate expressed his regret that Lord John Russell seemed 
determined not to add the sanction of Christianity to his measure. Mr. 
TRELAWNY, With a warmth of expression which he aftcrwards modified, 
defended his borough of Tavistock from the imputation which Mr. Baillie 
had thrown on it, when quoting borough “influences” from Mr. Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion, that it is a “ nomination borough,” under the 
influence of the Duke of Bedford. 

Lord Harry Vane thought the measure extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. Cutsnoim Anstry suggested defects in the Irish clauses. 

The proposed conglomeration of small boroughs is wise; but it may pos- 
sibly atfect the counties objectionably. At pe those counties possess no 
more than a fair number of voters; but when the small towns should be 
withdrawn from the counties and aggregated to the boroughs, the consti- 


tuencies in many counties would be reduced one-half, and thrown more than | 


ever into the hands of proprietors, in whose families the representation was 
vested and transmitted as a heritage from father to son. Mr. Anstey ac- 
cepted the bill as “tan instalment”’ ; observing that Lord John Russell him- 
se 





f has pointed to a time when it may be in the power of the Minister to | 


propose, and the Parliament to grant, a further measure of reform. 
ir Joun Tyrew thought the title of the measure should be “a Dill 
for the continuation of her Majesty’s present Ministers in office.’’ 

Sir Josnva Watms.ey declared the bill to be totally unworthy of the 
House, totally unworthy of being called a Reform Bill, and totally un- 
worthy of the noble Lord and his colleagues. 

Mr. Newprcate having asked when the second reading would be taken, 

Lord Joun RussEv answered, on Monday the 23d. 

Mr. Herries asked when the bill would be printed and in the hands of 
members ? 

Lord Joun Russett— On Wednesday or Thursday.” 

Lord Joun Manners thought that a fortnight was not long enough for 
the consideration of a bill affecting such vast interests. The House were 
called upon to sanction the whole principle and details of the bill, and the 
noble Lord ought to give them a longer period than a fortnight. 

Lord Joun Russriti—*I do not attach great importance to Monday sen- 
night, and have no objection to name Friday in that week, the 27th instant.” 

r. Hume—“ The sooner the better.”’ 

Mr. Disrarwi addressed himself particularly to this point of the time 
which should be given for fully considering so important a bill. Support- 
ing himself by reference to the cases of the Reform Bill and the Corn- 
law Bill, he said it was very unusual for a Minister to come forward and 
_— rca, introdtctory to a bill without being able to produce the 

itself. 

“T would object to this course of proceeding, even if I assumed that the 
bill was delayed by some mere technicality, and that, after the seventeen or 
twenty-seven Cabinet Councils which have been held, Ministers have really 
made up their minds on the question. But when we know that Ministers 
continue to meet daily, the case assumes ajvery different aspect. The bill, 
when produced, may be invested with a great many details which the noble 
Lord has it not in iy to communicate to us. If when the bill is laid 
upon the table we find in it anything which may not agree with or be ad- 
ditional to the statement we have been favoured with tonight, that would be 
a reason for a longer interval between the first and second reading than the 
noble Lord proposes. Considering the importance of the question—con- 
sidering that the Minister himself has not made up his mind, apparently, to 
the details of his own measure, I do not, I think, ask too much in demand- 
ing a longer time for consideration. I think it is much better that we should 
have a month, and that is not a great deal more than three Parliamentary 
weeks, to enable the country to make itself acquainted with the measure.” 

For himself he was disinclined to discussion on the present occasion. He 
therefore contented himself with a sarcasm at the Reformers for the pleasing 
contentment which they had manifested at the short commons of reform 
which are now ,vouchsafed to their keen appetite; an argument or two 
against Mr. Bright's principle of giving to anchester a great number of 

members because such places as Retford have two; and the expression of 
a hope that the proposal to enlarge small boroughs will not be tainted by a 
repetition of the not very creditable manwuvres which distinguished the set- 
tlement of the Reform Bill boundaries of agricultural boroughs. 

However, his opinion of the bill, as he collected its purport from Lord 
John Russell's statement, was that it would not call for opposition as being 
opposed to the constitutional arrangement of interests now existing: his 
doubt was, whether the measure is sufficiently comprehensive for the ques- 
tion and interests it undertakes to deal with. 

He hoped that the time of Parliament will not be occupied with this mea- 
sure to the exclusion of other important topics. The whole system of our 
Colonial government, and the principle on which the taxation of the country 
is to be based, are subjects on which the people of this country feel much 
anxiety. And there is likewise a great desire to see the legal reform that 
4s promised carried out. These measures require considerable time and 
mature consideration, and these are strong reasons for not occupying the 
time of the House exclusively upon this measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

Sir Gzorncr Grey could scarcely tell whether the speech of Mr. Dis- 
raeli was addressed to the supporters or the opponents of the measure. 
He did not dissent from the principle, yet he asked for a month's delay, 
to commence the amalgamation of boroughs,—a question of detail fit for 
consideration on the second reading. Sir George hoped that the House 
would not consent to such a proposal, or permit the bill to be thrown back 
to a late period of the session. 

Sir Bexsawin Haxu wished that the measure had been more full and 
comprehensive; but he could show that the excitement of 1832 was not 
fairly to be contrasted with the calmness of the country now. 

In 1832, every ~ + of the bill was contested. He recollected dividing 
upon it at seven in the morning. There were sixteen or seventeen divisions 
on the introduction of the bill. Now, however, they had no division, and 
gentlemen opposite dare not vote against it. When Reformers were taunted 
With voting for so small a measure, he could only say that they were ready 

take all they could get. They would vote for and propose amendments, 
and try to get more. te agreed that it was wrong to continue the small 
monet, and they would take the sense of the House upon that point. He 

upon this as an important portion of the bill, and thought it should 
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| the same machinery in all cases not exceeding 2002. or 3007. 


be regarded narrowly ; for, in his opinion, the scheme of congregating the 
towns together would make the county constituencies more corrupt, and 
place them more in the hands of the landlords. 

Lord Duptey Srvarr took the same line of moderate approbation of 
the measure, and the same line of explanatory apology for the political 
calm now pervading the country. 

He remonstrated, however, against the tone of political condescension 
towards the people adopted by Lord John Russell, whose notion of conferring 
the franchise on the people as a reward is exactly that of a potentate in re- 
ference to a charter octroyée, 

Leave was given to bring in his bill. 

Lord Joun Russet presented his Parliamentary Representation Bill on 
Thursday ; and stated, in reply to Mr. Disraewt, that the schedule of 
sixty-seven boroughs which are to be enlarged would be handed in next 
morning. On the suggestion of Mr. Brigut, he said he would see 
whether a map of the boroughs, showing the relation of each to its new 
districts, could be added. 

Nationat Epvcation. 

The promoters of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill, which 
would tax and educate a population of a quarter of a million, were wil- 
ling to pass their measure through its chief stage in a morning sitting of 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. Mr. Broruerron and Mr. W. 
Brown moved the second reading of the bill, as a private bill. Mr. Miz- 
NER Grnson and Mr. Bricur made fight against such progress, on the 
ground that the Corporation of Sendhader ben not pronounced, and may 
possibly yet oppose the bill, if they have another fortnight’s delay. It 
was uncertain whether the promoters or opponents of the bill would carry 
their point, when Mr. GLapsrone rose and argued with great weight 
against proceeding with such a bill in the absence of the First Minister 
and the Home Minister. Though technically a private bill, it is essen- 
tially one of the highest and largest public interest ; one the judgment of 
the House on which cannot but prejudge, and to a large extent fetter, the 
mind of Parliament when it shall come to consider that great question of 
national education, which the Premier has lately declared to be worthy 
of the national verdict next after the settlement of the pending question 
of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Hume stated, that he had in conversation 
on the previous night impressed this view on Lord John Russell, and ex- 
pressed a hope that Lord John would not be absent next day. Sir Francis 
BaninG rose, and agreed that the second reading should be put off till 
next Wednesday, in order that Lord John Russell or Sir George Grey 
might be present at the debate. 

Common Law Procepvure. 

In moving the second reading of the Common Law Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill, the Lord Cuance.ionr stated, that it has emanated from the 
Commission which was appointed to inquire into the state of the Common 
Law. 

Giving an explanation of all the proceedings in a complex action at law, 
and as he passed over each step showing the historical development of each 
encumbrance of technicality, he stated the effect of the bill in retrenching 
all formalities which now no longer serve any purpose but to increase delay 
and expense. The bill travels through every stage of an action : it re quires 
a plain statement on the back of the writ of what is demanded for debt or 
damages, and what for costs; and then, if the defendant does not enter an 
appearance, judgment can be got by the plaintiff on the writ within eight 
days, without the present interlocutory proceedings, at one-fourth of the 
present cost. If the defendant appears, then the action will go on without 
the possibility of fatal defects from formal technicalities ; and if any merely 
formal objection which might have been urged at any stage is not urged at 
the moment, neither party shall be able to use it, as at present, in upsetting 
the proceedings on a writ of error. Some idea of the operation of the bill 
may be formed when it is stated that 146,000 writs were issued in 1846, and 
that of these claims more than half were settled before an appearance was 
issued by the defendants: on all these, the costs under this bill would be 
only one-fourth of those at present incurred. 

ord Lynpuvrst put a suggestive question to the Lord Chancellor— 

The County Courts have now been established for some years. Their ju- 
risdiction has been recently increased to claims not exceeding 50/.; and he 
was informed that in the last five months 5000 causes have been tried by 
them, which is at the rate of 12,000 a year, and that their decisions have 
been in all cases satisfactory. Now he did not understand why, if the pro- 
ceedings and machinery of these County Courts are so satisfactory, the Supe- 
rior Courts of Westminster Hall should not adopt the same proceedings and 
i If the ma- 
chinery is well fitted for the recovery of 50/., why should it not be adopted 
for the recovery of still larger sums? It seemed to him that such a system 
would be in some respects even better than the present bill. 

Lord BroveuamM thought that the suggestion would be of benefit both 
to the suitors and to the Courts of Common Law. 

Observing that this is a time when large and liberal amendments in the 
law are expected by the country, and ought to be granted, he read an ex- 
tract from a letter which he had received from Lord Denman. “The pre- 
sent crisis cannot fail to excite considerations of the highest importance. 
There is every appearance of an attempt to establish order on the basis of 
absolute power, and to teach mankind the lesson that the will of one man 
may be safely intrusted with the interests of all. But, if there be any truth 
in moral reasoning or long experience, it is clear that, without the basis of 
law, no solid fabric of order can be reared, nor can any security be given for 
the rights which even the best men and the best-designed decrees may in- 
tend to confer. It appears to be the peculiar vocation of England to exhibit 
to the nations of the world a steady government, and a peaceful because con- 
tented people ; and that content must not be looked for (since it cannot and 
ought not to exist) where a press is free and the people highly enlightened, 
while a single grievance is wilfully maintained after exposure.” 

The Lord Cuancetxor replied to the question of Lord Lyndhurst, that 
he is not acquainted with the course of proceeding in the County Courts 
after declaration: if Lord Lyndhurst is so, and approves of it, that will 
have great weight with him, but he must have his positive assurance to 
that effect. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Course or LEGISLATION. 

Lord Lynpuvrst reviewed conversationally, on Monday, the evils 
which arise out of the practice of submitting so few measures originally 
to the House of Lords: he particularly marked the Patent Law Bill, and 
the Charitable Trusts Bill, of last session—which were lost only at the 
last moment because there was not time to get quite through them—as 
bills that might well be introduced in the Upper House. The Earl of 
ELLENBoRovGH quoted an opinion addressed to himself by the late Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, a man singularly observant of Parliamentary prac- 
tice, against the plan of beginning bills in the House of Peers: the Com- 
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mons were so jealous of such bills that they were always lost, or were got 
through with extreme slowness and difficulty. Earl Grey regretted that 
a bill had not become law which was introduced some years ago, for either 
House to take up measures in the next session which had been passed by 
the other House in the preceding session. On this hint, Lord Lynpuurstr 
drew up a bill, which he next day presented to the House; with the re- 
mark that it would be some advance to put the principle in a tangible 
shape, even if his details should prove defective. 

On Thursday, Lord Lynpuvurst suggested that the Common-Law 
Procedure Bill should be submitted to a Select Committee: and the Lord 
CHANCELLOR consented. 

At the same time, Lord Lyypnvrst put a close question to the Lord 
Chancellor, as toa rumour in Westminster Hall, that he is adverse to the 
recommendation of the Chancery Commission that the office of Master in 
Chancery be abolished. The Lord Cuancettor manifested soreness at 
the question, and with much periphrasis said he had not made up his 
mind. Lord Lynpuvurst repeated his question, with expanded comments 
of regret on the negative character of the ambiguous reply. Lord 
Brovenam joined in the conversation, with more emphatic regrets. 
The Lord CHANCELLOR rose in a state of fretful anger at the “ attacks 
made on him” ; 
found time to make up his mind; and told them that if they persisted in 
their attacks, he could only give them “no answer.” So, witha few 
soothing words, they left him alone. 

Disturbances IN IRELAND. 


the attention of the House of Lords on Tuesday, by the Earl of Roprn 
—within a mile of whose residence some of the recent agrarian crimes 
have taken place. Lord Roden stated, that such was the insecurity 
of life felt by his own class, that at a hunting mecting lately, out 
of nine gentlemen standing together near the cover seven had pistols 
in their pockets. 
pose any measures to Parliament to enable them to do what a late Spe- 
cial Commission had failed to do—restore peace and right? The Mar- 
quis of Lanspownr replied at some length—that the Government does not 
consider the Commission to have been a complete failure, and intends be- 
fore asking for any extraordinary measures to exhaust all the measures 
at its disposal under the existing law; but that if those efforts fail, 
the Government will consider the necessity of obtaining further powers 
from Parliament, whether constitutional or otherwise. In the course of 


He asked whether Ministers were prepared to pro- | 


| light was excessively bad for the eyes of Members. 


the session, there will be opportunity of considering whether the law for | 
repressing crime and outrage can be reénacted with more adequate provi- | 


sions. The Marquis of Lonponprrry, the Marquis of Wrstmearn, and 
the Earl of Desant, addressed the House. 
Retations or LANDLORD AND TENANT IN IRELAND. 

Tn moving for leave to bring in a bill for defining and extending to the 
rest of Ireland the Ulster tenant-right, Mr. Suarman Crawronrp stated, 
that the measure he now proposes is substantially that which he brought 
in last year. It is avowedly for the protection of tenants, but it includes 
justice to landlords: it extends to Ireland the English principle that the 
consent of the landlord to improvements is not to be a condition prece- 
dent to the tenant's right for compensation. Sir Grorcr Grey consented 
to the introduction of the bill—in deference to its author's motives, and 
long consideration of the subject; but he hinted that it would be stopped 
at the second reading. Sir George ascribed the unfortunate condition of 
Ireland not to a desire of compensation for improvements, but to a combina- 
tion, by force, intimidation, and terror, to reduce rents. 
ask no new powers, but put forth the strong arm of the existing law, 
with strictness and severity. 

Mr. Sapieie and Mr. E. B. Rocus having gravely asked of the Govern- 
ment to step forward and redeem the Royal pledges to legislate on the 
unsatisfatory state of the relations between landlord and tenant, Lord 
Jonn Russerx rose and made a defensive statement. The Government 
had introduced a bill—a bill which was settled by a Committee on which 
were Sir William Somerville, Mr. Sadleir, and other gentlemen of ex- 
perience ; but Lord John found, on a conference with the opponents of 


| of the public; but the stran 


Government will | 





case of the Arctic meats, and should include English meats as well as the 
foreign meats, to which Sir William Joliffe, with Protectionist sympa- 
thies [as hinted] had confined it. With these extensions, the motion for 
a Select Committee was agreed to nem. con. 

Mruitary Ovrrace on Mr. Matuer at Frorence, 

The military outrage on young Mr. Mather at Florence, by an Aus. 
trian officer, was made the subject of questions in the House of Lords, on 
Thursday, by Earl Firzwizuiam. Earl Granvinie, the new Foreign 
Secretary, replied, that he has demanded ample reparation from the Tus. 
can Government, and has hopes that it will be granted. On the 
very day he entered office, he wrote to the United States a full apology 
for what he considered an ae act of a British officer towards a 
ship of the United States—the case of the ship Express and the steamer 
Prometheus. Lord Granville hoped that a similar spirit of frank 
alacrity to repair wrong will be shown towards us by Foreign Govern. 
ments. The explanations were received with general applause. 

VENTILATION AND Ligutrnc or THE Hovsr or Commons, 

The ventilation and lighting of the House of Commons was again 

brought under notice by Mr. Osnorne, on Wednesday morning, in his 


; entertaining but forcible way. 


repeated, that whatever time ¢hey might find, Ae had not | 


What the late Sydney Smith said of the railways will be true of that 
House: until some great dignitary should be roasted in a railway-train no 
attention would be given to the railways; until some robust member of the 


| Treasury be ventilated entirely away, into another place, or some member 


of the Country party stifled, no proper attention will be given to the House, 


| Any foreigner on first viewing the outside of it will be struck that the first 


The subject of the outrages inthe North of Ireland was brought under | object of the builder was to avoid the Window-tax ; but the deficiency of 


light in the interior is amply compensated by a most abundant number of 
gas-lights, an astonishing number of them, on the outside. Dr. Reid had 
proposed to light the House entirely from the outside: but to do that, it 
would be necessary to remove those painted windows,—which Mr. Os- 
borne would take the liberty of saying, upon competent authority, 
were bad in heraldry, and mere daubs as paintings. Having consulted 
men of eminence in regard to optical subjects, he learned that the 
It was an atmo- 
sphere of rainbows, in the first place; and what was the og 
They were obliged to have the gas lighted in the morning sitting. He felt 
his eyesight seriously affected by the light, and his health by the tremen- 
dous draughts. Last night an experiment was tried with regard to the lights. 
The thermometer in the gallery, with the light shining on it, was a little over 
70 degrees ; a hat was then placed over the thermometer to prevent the re- 
flection of the light, and in less than a quarter of an hour the temperature 
fell considerably more than two degrees. That would give the House an 
idea of the effect of the light upon honourable Members sitting in the gal- 
lery. A portion of the House ad been appropriated to the accommodation 
gers’ gallery was one of the most abominable 
places of punishment that could be constructed. If a stranger were sitting at 
the back of the gallery it would be totally impossible for him to see any- 
body in the House except the Speaker and four Members on each side of the 
table. But there was a greater evil still: from the circumstance of their 
being on a level with the lights, the pupil of the eye was contracted to such 
a degree by the light being thrown on it, that it was totally impossible for 
them to distinguish anybody. He could not recognize the Deputy-Sergeant, 
Mr. Clementson, and he had the greatest difficulty in distinguishing even the 
well-known features of Mr. Speaker. Therefore on the part of the public 
he called on the House to support him on this occasion. But there was ano- 
ther party to whom he must refer. When he turned to those gentlemen of the 
press—those valuable members, as he might call them, who reported their 
debates—he was satisfied that their health and eyesight would be destroyed 
if the present system of ventilation were continued. He would go still 
higher, and refer to the ladies, whom they had condemned to that miserable 
place yonder,—a place something between a bird-cage and a tea-caddy ;_its ex- 
ternal decorations entirely resembled the former. And, to his astonishment, 


| on going up to the place, he found that they had actually run a partition 


the bill, that if it were passed into law, the first thing they would do | 


would be to get up meetings and raise a flame against it in Ireland : there- 
fore, considering how Government propositions were opposed, and con- 
sidering what extravagant propositions were advanced by the opponents 
of the Government proposals, Lord John decided to relinquish his bill. 
The notions of the opponents of the Government bill are inconsistent 
with the rights of private property ; and the subject is so beset with 
a thousand difficulties, in a country where, as in Ireland, litigation is a 


sort of pastime, that he has resolved to bring in no further measure on | 


the subject. 

Mr. Kroon severely criticized this extraordinary statement by Lord 
John Russell of his motives for disappointing the just expectations which 
his own public declarations and acts have encouraged in Ireland. Mr. 
Bricur suggested, that the source of difficulty in the way of Govern- 
ment legislation is the fears of the large Irish proprietors in the Cabinet. 
“ Can the cats wisely and judiciously legislate tor the mice?” 

Leaye given to bring in his bill. 

Preservep Meats supriirep To THE Navy. 

A Select Committee to inquire into the contracts of the Government 
with Mr. Goldner, for the supply to the Navy of the preserved meats 
whose scandalous unfitness for human food has lately been discovered and 
exposed, was demanded by Sir Wittiam Jotirre, on Thursday. This 
was assented to by Sir Francis Barine, on the part of the Government, 
‘* with the sincerest pleasure.” The Admiralty defence already published 
was repeated, with additional exculpations; and some modifications 
in the motion were asked, tending to remove a certain party com- 
plexion which Sir Francis Baring hinted at. The substance of 
the defence was, that the meats were introduced to the Navy very 
slowly and guardedly; that the contracts with Mr. Goldner were well 
fulfilled for the first years; that his contracts are not the only ones 
under which defective meats have been received; and that in fact the 
state of science is not such that any preserved meats can be unreservedly 
relied on. But the preserved stores supplied to the Arctic expedition 
were made of picked meats supplied by the Admiralty itself, under the 
late Administration, and were made during the period when the best re- 
sults were obtained : it is confidently trusted that those have remained 
good. The extension of the motion proposed by Sir Francis Baring was, 
that the period of inquiry should reach back to 1840, so as to include the 





across the room, making the dimensions of the gallery so small that the 
ladies could hardly breathe. The only reason that he could conceive for such 
an alteration was, that Mr. Barry, in his great love for the Gothic age, had 
imbibed Gothic ideas, and that he had some intention of bricking up those 
unfortunate women. Nobody could have any idea of the misery which the 
occupants of that bird-cage must undergo. 

Mr. Osborne was convinced that they would never have a proper state of 
atmosphere in that House until the whole direction of ventilating, warming, 
and lighting the House, was placed under one responsible head. Let some 
one man who was competent do it. He believed Dr. Reid to be a very able 
man, and one who perfectly understands the science of ventilation. He moved 
resolutions— 

**1. That Dr. Reid be authorized to complete such temporary arrangements as are 
imperatively necessary at present for the maintenance of a better atmosphere during 
the sittings of the House. 

“2. That the warming, lighting, and ventilation of the House of Commons and its 
libraries, shall be placed under one responsible authority. 

«3. That Dr. Reid be called upon to submit forthwith a full report of all the mea- 
sures he considers essential for the health and comfort of the House, together with 
an estimate of the probable expense, and the time which he would require for the 
execution of the works; also to state specially what plan he would propose for the 
lighting of the House.” 

Sir Joun Paxrneron seconded the motion. He had the highest re- 
spect for Mr. Barry's abilities, but Dr. Reid is entitled to great confidence 
for what he accomplished in the old House. 

Lord Seymour went into a general criticism of what had been said and 
done on the question ; his point of view seeming to be, that Dr. Reid has 
not hitherto been highly successful. , 

He asked, has any requisition been made by Dr. Reid on paper which 
Mr. Barry has not carried into effect? Dr. Reid has the vostidien of the 
House of Commons, and his expenses have been about 57,000/.; Mr. Barry 
has the rest of the ventilation, and his expenses, which may include more 
sources of outlay, have been about 150,000/.: between them they have spent 
about 200,000/. on their ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. 

Captain Frrzroy moved an amendment, that the whole matter of ven- 
tilating, lighting, and warming, be referred to the head of the Board of 
Works, Lord Seymour; so as to place all the responsibility on him. Sir 
Roxert Ineus seconded this amendment ; and Mr. Greene supported it. 

On a division, the original motion of Mr. Osborne was carried, by 96 to 
68. 

Committers: Bustness ron Next WEEK. 


Three of the Select Committees of last Session have been reappointed, 
with the consent of the Government,—Mr. Hume's on the Income-tax; 
Mr. Mrrenentz’s on the Board of Customs; and Mr. Heapiam’s on the 
Laws of Mortmain. 

Lord Joun Russext is to bring forward the Militia Bill on Monday. 
Mr. Fox Mave is to move for a Committee, with a view to the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter, on Thursday. 
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Che Court. 


oval Family remained at Windsor till yesterday. Tuesday the 
fork onde twelfth anniversary of the wedding-day of the Queen and 
Prince Albert: they were serenaded in the morning by military music ; 
and in the evening the Queen gave a party to the gentlemen and ladies 
of her household, and some invited guests; the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, joined the dance for a short time 
during the early part of the evening. 

The Queen held a Privy Council on Wednesday. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley was appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade. Audiences 
were given to the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord John Russell. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the children, returned to Bucking- 
ham Palace yesterday afternoon, Her Majesty and Prince Albert went 
to the Haymarket Theatre in the evening. m) 

The Duchess of Kent came to London on Tuesday, and visited the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 


Che PAirtropalis. 


At a Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, Mr. Deputy Har- 
rison presented the report of the Fleet Valley Improvement Committee 





on Mr. Charles Pearson's plan for a great Central Railway Terminus and | 
They have examined Mr. Walker and | 


Markets in Farringdon Street. 
Mr. Bunning, the engineer and architect for the City, and Mr. Higgins; 
and they find that, in an engineering point of view, there are no diffi- 
culties in the scheme beyond the ordinary ones of a crowded part of the 
town, while the alterations necessary will improve inferior parts of the 
town. Mr. Walker has estimated the cost of construction at 750,000/,, 
and Mr. Bunning the cost of compulsory purchases and compensations at 
1,673,000/, ; total 2,423,000/. Mr. Pearson’s surveyor estimates the 
total cost at only 1,500,000/. The reports of the engineers and surveyors 
are to be printed. 

At a special mecting of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, on 
Wednesday, it was finally resolved to accept Mr. Frank Forster's resigna- 
tion of his office of engineer to the Commission. 

Delegates from the Metropolitan parishes met on Wednesday, in the 
Marylebone Court-house, to consider the necessary steps for obtaining a 
reform of the sewerage and drainage organization of the Metropolis ; Mr. 
J, A. Nicholay in the ehair. The bill introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Mowatt, last week, was dissected clause by clause, by Mr. 
Toulmin Smith and other speakers. The delegates resolved that the bill 
is in nowise calculated to insure the efficient administration of sewage and 
drainage, while it would be heavily burdensome on all the Metropolitan 
districts. A committee was appointed to memorialize Lord John Russell 
accordingly. 


The report of the joint Committee of the Benchers of the Four Inns of 
Court, on the subject of Legal Education, has been published by the 
Morning Chronicle. It proposes to establish five professorships,—of 
Jurisprudence, Civil Law, Real Property and Common Law, Equity, and 
Constitutional Law ; the institution of regular examinations ; and that 
the degree of barristers be refused to all who have not attended the lec- 
tures and passed the examinations. It proposes also, that for legal edu- 
cation the year be divided into three terms instead of four ; commencing 
and ending—lst November to 22d December, 11th January to 30th 
March, 15th April to 31st July. The emoluments of the professors to be 
a salary of 300 guineas each, and a fifth share of the entrance-fees of five 
guineas from each student. 


A deputation from the Royal Patriotic and Industrial Society of Scot- 
land, and the Committee for Industrial Relief, had an interview with Sir 
George Grey on Thursday, at the Home Office, to solicit the aid of Go- 
vernment in the erection of flax-scutching mills, and in the instruction of 
the small tenantry of the Highlands and Islands in such economic hus- 
bandry as may obviate future eleemosynary appeals to stave off destruc- 
tion by famine. Cluny Macpherson, Macleod of Macleod, Sir J. N. 
Maxwell, and Sir Duncan Macdougall, were of the deputation. 

Sir George Grey expressed his sympathy with the destitute people in the 
Highlands, but also stated his fear that the malady is becoming chronic. 
Parliament is very averse to any grants for localities; and he thought the 
more Government abstains from direct interference the better, as by such 


influence they frequently check natural and legitimate sources of opera- 
tion 


Before granting money to the Highlands, he thought Parliament 
would require an assimilation of the Scotch Poor-law to that of England. 

The Reverend H. Mackenzie asked whether the Government could not in- 
fuse such utility into the Scottish Fishery Board as that it should aid the 
poor people on the West coast, by instruction and example, to become more 
successful fishers. It is distressing to think that a peaceful, manly race, 
like the Highland population, are decaying from off the earth for want of a 
little stimulus and aid. 

Sir George Grey said, he would see whether anything can be done with 
regard to the Fishery Board. The Government endeavoured last year 
to arrive at correct information regarding the destitute Highlanders; and 
they were informed that eleemosynary aid has produced a baneful effect 
upon the habits of the people, in depriving them of self-reliance. It ap- 
pears they seem to think third parties will save them from starving; and 
are too disposed to rest contented with that, and to be disinclined to go five 
ae to get work, although labourers were wanted in other parts of 


As auxiliary measures of amelioration, the deputation respectfully urged 
the importance of establishing mail steam-packet communication with the 
Outer Hebrides, and of Government encouragement to the formation of 
the Oban Railway. 


_ Mr. Justice Patteson appeared in the Court of Queen’s Bench for the last 
time on Tuesday. At the close of business, the Attorney-General, in the 
name of the bar, delivered this farewell address—“ Mr. Justice Patteson, I 
am charged by my brethren at the bar to convey to you our sincere regret 
and common sorrow that we see you for the last time on that bench, where, 
for now nearly twenty-two years, you have occupied a seat with such infinite 

mour to yourself and such unbounded satisfaction to the profession. And, 
48 We are now about to lose you, it may not be entirely unbecoming in me 
to offer, nor wholly unwelcome to you to receive, the assurance of the uni- 
Yersal sense of the whole profession, that the high and sacred duties of the 
judicial office were never more honestly or ably discharged than by you 
during your whole judicial life. Though we lose you, your memory will 
yet remain to us, assuming its proper position among those revered names 





| it when a physical infirmity might 





| to me as long as my life shall last. 





which dignify this place and this hall, and will be cherished by us, not more 
for that vast and varied learning by which all have profited and which all 
have admired, than for that untiring love of justice and truth, and that 
hatred of oppression and wrong, that unflinching integrity of purpose, that 
simplicity and singleness of heart, and that benevolent kindness of nature, 
which leave us in doubt whether we should more revere the judge or love 
the man.” 

The whole bar silently bowed assent to this tribute. The strangers, whe 
had gathered in crowds to testify their respect, manifested their sympathy 
by a burst of applause. 

Mr. Justice Patteson, with unaffected emotion, acknowledged his gratitude. 
** Of the entire sincerity of what you have said I do not entertain a doubt; 
and though I am painfully conscious that the sentiments you have expressed 
are beyond what i have deserved, yet I shall not be guilty of the affectation 
of supposing that such praises, coming from so large and deserving a bod 
of men as you, can be wholly unmerited. Mine is one of many cases whic 
show that if a public man, without any preéminent ability, will exercise such 
talents as God has been pleased to give him, honestly, without ostentation 
and independently, he will receive public approval commensurate with and 
even exceeding what he deserves. I thank God if 1 have not been found 
wholly deficient in the use of those talents with which he has intrusted me. 
It is with great regret that, while still in possession of much of my intel- 
lectual and bodily strength, I feel myself compelled to retire from a profes- 
sion in which I take and always shall take the greatest delight. It is notnew 
that for the first time I have contemplated sucha necessity. I have found it 
difficult to avoid on the one hand the premature surrender of office while 1 
felt myself capable of performing my duty, and on the other of clinging to 
bring the due administration of 
justice by me into jeopardy. I endeavoured, with the kindest advice of 
my brethren, and with the assistance you have rendered me, to avoid either 
extreme. 1 am sadly afraid that I have deferred my retirement too long. 
You know that I have for some years been obliged to use ingenious instru- 
ments, which have much assisted me in hearing, and which are great com- 
forts both in public and private life; but they cannot prevent the increase 
of the infirmity. Of this I am contident and sure, that nothing but the un- 
ceasing kindness of the bar, and constant exertions on my behalf, painful, 
and indeed sometimes distressing, and the affectionate and unceasing sup- 
port of my brethren on the bench, could have enabled me to continue so long 
as I have done in the discharge of my duties. I am aware that in some in- 
stances I have given way to impatient expressions to the bar and to the wit- 
nesses, as if they were to blame, when in fact it was my own deficiency. I 
have been and am heartily sorry for such a want of command over myself; 
I have striven against the repetition of it earnestly, but not always with 
success. My brethren, you and the public have been very kind to me; and 
a grateful recollection of that kindness will remain with me and be a solace 
I bid you farewell affectionately. I 
wish you many years of health and happiness, and success in your honour- 
able profession ; the duties of which require not only zeal and learning, but 
high honour and integrity, and a deep sense of responsibility to God and 
man, and which being so performed, are, in my judgment, eminently condu- 
cive, with the blessing of God, to maintain the just prerogatives of the Crown 
and the rights and happiness of the subject.” 

The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment on Tuesday against Mr. Ram- 
shay’s application for a rule calling on Mr. Pollock to show by what right he 
acts as County Court Judge at Liverpool. As was anticipated in our recent 
notice of the arguments by Mr. Ramshay’s counsel, the Court held, that as 
Mr. Ramshay does not allege that he was removed without cause, or without 
a hearing, or that the matters complained of against him if adjudged true 
do not constitute inability or misbehaviour, they cannot interfere. The 
Chancellor had jurisdiction to inquire; he had inquired in due form; his 
judgment was valid, and it must stand, 

The Court of Exchequer has granted a new trial in the case of Bellamy 
and another versus Marjoribanks. It may be recollected that some years 
since a solicitor named Geary was transported for forgeries. After he went 
out of the country, other misdeeds than that of forgery were discovered to 
have been done by him. Some trustees for whom he acted had drawn a 
check for 2000/. on Messrs. Coutts and Co., [the defendants,] and intrusted 
it to Geary to pay into “the Bank of England to the account of the Ac- 
countant-General in Chancery,” for payment of certain Chancery costs. 
abundant caution, they inserted in the body of the check the words “ for 
general costs account.’ But as soon as Geary got the check, he erased the 
crossing to the Bank of England and the Accountant-General, recrossed it 
with the name of his own bankers, Messrs. Gosling and Co., and paid it to 
them towards his own account. Messrs. Gosling presented it to Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., and obtained payment. Soon after this, Geary’s crimes were 
discovered ; he was transported ; and the plaintitls, his clients, supposed they 
had lost the money paid by their bankers, the Messrs. Coutts, to Messrs. 
Gosling : but on discovering the way in which Geary had tampered with their 
check, they brought an action against Messrs. Coutts for having paid the 
money negligently. The plaintiffs relied on an alleged custom of bankers 
that a recrossed check is never paid without special inquiry ; a special jury 
of London citizens, who heard the conflicting testimony of a number of lead- 
ing bankers, aflirmed this custom, and gave a verdict for the plaintiffs. The 
Court was now asked to declare that this verdict was against the weight of 
evidence. The Court has so determined, and there is to be a new trial. The 
Judges expressed an opinion, that probably the true custom that will be 
established will be simply, that double crossing imposes the obligation to 
pay only through some banker, and not through any particular one. 
reference to the simple practice of first crossing, they laid it down ex- 
plicitly, that crossing is not an endorsement which changes the ownership, 

ut merely a practice to facilitate the tracing of the check ; so that —— 
of a crossed check otherwise than to a banker is evidence of negligence by the 
banker so paying. 

At a meeting of the contributories to the Merchant Traders’ Ship Loan In- 
surance Company, before Master in Chancery Sir William Horne, a eall of 
25/. per share was declared. Counsel opposed the step on behalf of Lord Tal- 
bot and Mr. Winthorp, on the ground that they will have to pay 50,0007. of 
the call. The Master observed, that under the extraordinary provisions con- 
tained in the Joint-Stock Companies Winding-up Act, he had no alternative, 
however ruinous might be the result, but to declare the call ; Lord Talbot 
and Mr. Winthorp, apparently the only solvent subseribers, having been 
fixed upon the list of contributories as liable to that extent. He could not 
help expressing great regret at the facility which the registration of Joint- 
Stock Companies Act gave to the projectors of speculative and disastrous un- 
dertakings to involve others in these frightful liabilities. Mr. Roxburgh 
stated, that the company in question, and not fewer than four others, were 
the offspring, within less than a year, of one unprincipled projector ; and 
men of straw by multitudes, who could not now pay a farthing to discharge 
its debts, leaving the onus on the few who could, and who were decoyed into 
the scheme, received at the rate of 1s. and 2s. a head in the lowest purlieus 
and pothouses to sign the document obtaining registration. Notice of appeal 
against the call was given. 


At Bow Street Police Office, on Monday, Mr. Feargus 0’ Connor surrendered 
upon his recognizances to answer a charge of creating a disturbance at the 
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Lyceum Theatre on Saturday evening, and with assaulting Police-Sergeant 

orton. Mr. O’Connor was in the dress-circle ; during the overture, he was 
“jigging about,” humming the music, and_imitating the motions of the 
musicians; an uproar arose in consequence. Mr. O’Connor was requested to 
desist—to leave the house, and his money should be returned; he refused. 
Sergeant Morton civilly requested him to be quiet; he replied with a blow 
on the officer’s face. On his way to the police-station, he asked the officer to 
liberate him—he would give him two shillings, and he should be made an 
Inspector of Police in six months. The case was fully made out. Mr. 
O’Connor seemed “excited”; he was not drunk. The defendant denied 
that he struck the constable intentionally : he was merely trying to save 
himself from ejection from the box. The Magistrate, Mr. Henry, decided 
that the offence had been clearly proved ; to fine Mr. O’Connor would be a 
mockery of justice : so he sent him to the House of Correction for seven days 
for the assault. Mr. O’Connor made no remark, and was removed. 

A short time after, Mr. Reynolds, the Chartist writer and orator, applied 
to the Magistrate on behalf of his friend, and requested that a fine might be 
accepted from Mr. 0’Connor, as his recent behaviour showed that his mind 
was affected. [In the House of Commons last week, the Member for Not- 
tingham played some strange antics; and his behaviour under examination 
before a Master in Chancery, respecting his land company, was extraordi- 
nary. Some doubt is entertained whether it was not acting, to serve a pur- 
pose.]_ Mr. Henry said, Mr. O’Connor had exhibited no symptoms of mad- 
ness when before him. Mr. Reynolds asked the Magistrate if he had read 
of the scenes before the Master in Chancery. 

Mr. Henry—*‘ You have no right to put such a question to me, knowing, as you 
must, that I can be influenced only by proceedings before me in this court.” 

Mr. Reynolds—‘“‘I put the question with every deference, inasmuch as Mr. O’Con- 
nor, when before the Master, decidedly indicated an unsound state of mind: in ad- 
dition to which, no gentleman in his senses would exhibit himself in such a manner 
at a theatre.” 

Mr. Henry—‘‘ Many things are done, by gentlemen and others, which appear 
in a police-court to be indications of insanity ; but there are exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule, and if there were not, such places as police-courts might be dispensed with.” 

Mr. O'Connor was subsequently sent away in the police-van. 

Edward Staggles, a youth of cightcen, has been committed by the South- 
wark Magistrate on a charge of attempting to murder Mr. Barber, a manu- 
facturing chemist at Bermondsey. He had formerly been in Mr. Barber's 
employ; the other night, Mr. Barber found him in his manufactory, and 
was almost blinded by a powerful acid solution which the young ruffian 
threw in his face. Mr. Barber locked the then unknown assailant in the 
place, and fetched a neighbour. Staggles had then got into an upper floor, 
and through a trap-door he fired two pistols at Mr. Barber: one bullet went 
through the hair and wounded a finger, the other passed along the back, but 
merely tore the clothing. Mr. Barber courageously mounted the ladder, and 
seized him, and he made no further resistance. He has told a policeman 
that his intent was to rob, not to murder. 


A woman has committed suicide at the office of Mr. Peachey, a solicitor of 
Salisbury Square, under very distressing circumstances. rs. Mayor was 
the wife of an officer in the service of the East India Company; nine years 
ago, her husband brought an action against a Captain Farquhar for criminal 
conversation, and got 750/. damages. Mrs. Mayor rejected the aid offered 
by her —s husband, and lived for atime with Farquhar; then she became 
distressed. She frequently applied to Mr. Peachey, her husband’s solicitor ; 
at last that gentleman was obliged to deny himself to her. Yesterday 
sennight, she called at Mr. Peachey’s and requested to be allowed to write a 
~~ ; while in a private room, she swallowed oil of almonds, and was found 


By the explosion of a purifying-apparatus at the gas-works in Brick 

ne, on Tuesday, a man was very severely hurt, a number of houses in the 
neighbourhood were shattered, a gasometer was damaged, and a large quan- 
tity of gas burnt out. 

About noon on Sunday, the Ant steamer, one of the halfpenny boats ply- 
ing on the Thames, struck some stones which have been thrown into the 
stream at Blackfriars Bridge to strengthen the piers; a hole was knocked in 
her bottom, and the water entered rapidly. The master remained silent and 
kept on his course; after a time the water came into the cabins, and the 

ngers were greatly alarmed; but the boat reached the pier at London 
ridge in time for all the people to get on shore in safety. As the tide rose 
the boat became completely submerged. 





Che Prouiures. 

The election at Greenwich, on Tuesday, ended in favour of the Govern- 
ment Whig, Admiral Houston Stewart, by a larger majority than was ex- 
pected, over the Radical barrister, Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., 
although the latter could boast that he is the grandson of the famous Ad- 
miral Rodney. Admiral Stewart polled 2964, and Mr. Chambers 1249 ; 
majority for Stewart, 1715. 

Mr. Vernon Smith was reélected on Monday, as Secretary at War, to 
his seat for the borough of Northampton. 

The preparations for political strife in the provinces extend to more 
and more towns. The daily journals have had paragraphs about Car- 
lisle—where a precautional canvass is said to be quietly proceeding on 
behalf of Mr. Howard ; Cheltenham, where Mr. Packer Butt, a local Con- 
servative, is about to offer himself; Dartmouth, where Sir Thomas Her- 
bert has issued an address of Conservative politics, no doubt counting on 
the aid of his titled relatives in Somersetshire and Devon ; Portsmouth, 
whence Sir George Staunton has retired on account of advanced years, 
and where Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, now an invalid at Madeira, 
Mr. Sergeant Gazelee, and Mr. Bramble, the Mayor of the town, are all 
proposed on the Liberal interest; and Plymouth, where Mr. Bick- 

am Escott, a Free-trading follower of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
now ‘comes out on the Liberal interest,” against Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
the sitting Member, and Mr. Collier, barrister, with Mr. Braine, a 
wealthy merchant, the aspiring candidates on the Conseryative but Free- 
trade interest. 

In mentioning last week the address of Mr. Kinglake, of the Chancery 
bar, to the Bridgewater electors, we made the slip of identifying the au- 
thor of Eothen, of whom we were really speaking, with his professional 
confrére Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, the Common-law barrister, of famous 
Parliamentary practice, who has not yet distinguished himself by any 
excursion into purely literary fields, 


On nee it was ascertained that the bodies of seventy-one persons, who 
had perishe by the bursting of the reservoir at Holmfirth, had been recovered. 
The list of those identified shows how whole families, or nearly so, were de- 
stroyed together,—seven Croslands, seven Charlesworths, six Hellawells, 
nine Mettericks, and so on. Four bodies were carried down as far as Hull, 
where they were taken out of the Humber. The bodies of at least fifteen 
known to have perished had not been found. 











The houses in Water Street, six in number, were swept away by a double 
flood; for the water from Bilberry reservoir caused another reservoir be. 
longing to a mill to burst: the row of houses was struck by the floods 
simultaneously at the end and at the front. James Metterick, the only one 
of the family saved, lived in one of these houses, He states, “ that there 
were ten of them in the house—his father, stepmother, and eight children, 
They were roused by some one soon after one o’clock. He hastily put ona 
few clothes, and ran to the staircase-window, looking up the vate y, where 
he met his stepmother. A glance at the approaching water satisfied them it 
was the reservoir had burst. The children were asleep below stairs, but his 
father handed them upto him and Mrs. Metterick, and they were placed in 
the chamber. Just then the deluge came, and the lower room was filled in 
an instant, and the water burst through into the chamber. He and Mrs, 
Metterick again seized the children, and carried all but one a story higher, 
into the attic: the flood had caught his father and one child on the stairg 
and overwhelmed them. The next moment the whole house was carried 
away, and he saw no more of any of the family: he found himself in the 
raging torrent, swept before it for a quarter of a mile like a feather. He 
got hold of a floating plank, lost it, and seized another; was carried aside 
into the Bottom Mill reservoir, where the water soon became quicter; he 
— himself out of it by means of another floating piece of wood which 

e seized. He reached the bank of the reservoir in a very exhausted con- 
dition.”” A boy in a cottage was carried up by the water to within a few 
inches of the ceiling; he caught hold of a beam, to which he clung for an 
hour, and was rescued when the water subsided. 

The crowds of persons who visit the scene of the flood are called upon 
7 appointed collectors to contribute to the assistance of the destitute suf- 

erers. 

Sunday was a mournful day in the vicinity of Holmfirth, from the great 
number of funerals. At Holm Briggs church, it was impossible to inter the 
bodies, from the burial-ground being swamped ; so they were temporarily de- 
posited in the church. Divine service was performed on Sunday morning in 
the national school at Holmfirth, the church having been flooded. While 
the service was proceeding, a panic arose, from a false report that Holm 
Styes reservoir had burst; and the congregation hurried from the building. 

A meeting was held at Huddersfield on Saturday, to commence a sub- 
scription: Messrs. Brooks and Son gave 500/., and altogether the meeting 
started the subscription with 1600/. In the evening, there was a mecting at 
Holmfirth. The speakers pointed out the sad features of the case: not only 
a great destruction of life and property, but thousands of survivors would be 
thrown out of employment for months; thirteen mills have been stopped, 
and of course many collateral trades must suffer. More than 1000/7. was 
raised at this meeting. A painful fact came out during the proceedings. 
The Holm Styes reservoir had been thought in danger; two of the three 
commissioners ordered the drawer to lower the water from seventy-five to 
forty feet; the third commissioner was averse to this, and when the water 
had been reduced to forty-six feet, still a dangerous height, he influenced 
the drawer to stop the efflux. This was announced at the meeting. The 
drawer was sent for; he admitted the fact; when two policemen were de- 
spatched by the Magistrates present to see that the water was lowered to the 
safe level, despite any interference by commissioners. 

The vast fall of rain has caused floods and threatened danger in other 
directions. At Hereford, the Wye rose so much that many parts of the city 
were flooded, walls were thrown down, and much other damage done. Coach- 
traffic out of the city was stopped for a time. The boiling stream bore 
through the arches of the bridge signs of the destruction which had beem 
going on up the country—dead sheep and other animals, hurdles, farming 
implements; boats and barges were carried away and shattered against the 
piers, and a float of timber struck with such violence that it was feared an 
arch might give way. 

The Manchester reservoirs at Woodhead, fifteen miles from the city, were 
in danger for atime. There are two; an embankment of the lower one 
was incomplete ; it is of immense size—the Bilberry reservoir a mere bucket 
in comparison ; so that the results of an accident would have been frightful. 
Notice was given to the people residing below to prepare for the worst ; for- 
tunately, a disaster was averted. The water was kept as much as possible 
in the upper reservoir, and a large channel was cut from the lower, which 
carried off 3200 cubic feet of water per second, 

The Roch rivulet broke through the banks of an aqueduct, and flooded the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, near the Littleborough tunnel. No one 
was hurt; but the railway was damaged to some extent, and traffic inter- 
rupted on the rails for a time. _ 

A large gate under an arched gateway of the Pavilion at Brighton was 
under repair; on Tuesday afternoon, a storm arose; a number of persons 
who were walking in the grounds sought shelter under the archway ; a fierce 
blast of wind threw a leaf of the gate down, and several persons were crushed 
beneath the ponderous mass of oak, which it took twelve men to remove. A 
young lady, only daughter of Mr. Michelson of the Grand Parade, was 
frightfully crushed: she died in half an hour. Mr. Sheriff, a gentleman of 
Kemp Town, a daughter of Mr. Langridge, and others, were hurt more or 
less seriously, 





IRELAND. . 

The election for Kinsale was expected to be at the end of this week ; 
Mr. John Isaac Heard to “ walk over the course.” 

There are tokens of a renewal to the Tenant League agitation. The 
Northern Whig reports soirées at Boardmills and at Donaghadee, at which 
Presbyterian clergymen took an active part. 

In the neighbourhood of Limerick the Shannon has extensively flooded 
the country, causing much loss and suffering. A man and a boy were 
drowned at Dromalton. 





SCOTLAND. 

Perth election was uncontested after all. On the nomination-day, 
Monday, Mr. Fox Maule found that Mr. Gilpin would be there against 
him, but he seems to have understood immediately that his opponent 
would not go to the am It was only in a certain event, not realized, 
that Mr. Gilpin was pledged to come forward. The two candidates were 
nominated, and the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Gilpin ; but he 
thought it would be the most proper and considerate course not to go to 
the poll at present; so Mr. Maule was declared by the Sheriff to be duly 
elected. 

At a public meeting some days before the election, Mr. Maule had ad- 
dressed the citizens of Perth on some of the leading political topics. 

On the situation of the Government, he said—He did not stand there to 
praise them ; but this he would say, that the present Government has been 
In power long enough not to be unwilling now to retire, and they remain in 
office more for the sake of the country and of the Crown than from any 
wish to cling to office. If it were shown to him that there was a stronger 
Government and a better Government ready to assume the reins of power, 
he would at once give place to it. But so long as no stronger Government 
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amigas 
was pointed out to them, so long as no other party was prepared to form a 
Government, he ery: & present advisers will continue where the are: 
they will go on in what they conceive to be the path of duty, laying before 
Parliament such measures as they believe to be conducive to the geod of the 

ountry, and submitting without regret to the judgment of Parliament concern- 
H them He “ disburdened his mind ”’ about the ballot—“ When he was first 
reverned ‘for this county, and afterwards when he was returned for the city, he 
aoe opposed to the ballot. After that, on one occasion he voted for it in the 
se of Commons. A practice — in some places, and particularly 
in some counties in the South of Scotland, of manufacturing faggot voters ; 

d after careful investigation of the evil, he came to the conclusion that 
the ballot was the only effectual cure for it; and under that impression he 
voted for it. But though sworn to secrecy as to the proposed measures of 
the Government, he was at liberty to say this much in reference to the forth- 
coming Reform Bill—that it would effectually provide against the manu- 
facture of those fictitious votes. That being the case, the only reason that 
ever appeared to him to justify the ballot would be done away with. But 
farther, the ballot has never served the purpose for which it was intended : in 
the United States they have the ballot in name, but net in essence, for every 
one knows how his neighbour votes. And if we cross the Channel, do we 
find no warning there? They have the ballot in France ; but has it given 
them liberty—has it given liberty to the press or to the people ? It has done 
no such thing. They have the ballot; but they have also a Government 
which has no respect for property, no respect for the liberty of the people, no 
respect for the liberty of the press : they have the ballot, but the press is 
gagged in such a way as, if he saw the like here, he should blush for his 
native country. These are practical arguments against the ballot, and he had 
now made a > a breast on that subject. oa a : 

In reference to the Maynooth grant, Mr. Maule said it is one thing to op- 
pose a measure you think wrong, when it is proposed, and quite another to 
undo it suddenly, especially in times like these: so he should oppose any 
pill to repeal the endowment of Maynooth. 

In reference to education he said, that as regards England, he despaired of 
Government being able to do anything; but as regards Scotland, though 
they will be abused by all parties, they have “ a/most made up their minds 
to introduce a measure of national education in the course of this session.’ 

A correspondent of the North British Mail hy there is every reason to 
believe that an alleged discovery of gold in the Isle of Skye is perfectly cor- 
rect. He adds—‘‘ If we consider the geology of Skye, we have every reason 
to conclude that it abounds in rich metalliferous substances. It is the largest 
of the trap islands, and is abounding in porphyry, quartz, felspar, with gra- 
nular hornblende, granite, marble, marl, mica, greywacke, and tale slate. 
The Cuchullin hills in Skye are principally composed of a rock containing 
hypersthene, with a semi-metallic lustre. The beds in the vicinity of the 
porphyritic rocks appear to have suffered considerable derangement of posi- 
tion by the protrusion of the peer. The veins that intersect the rocks 
abound in lead and other metals; and from the appearance of the country it 
is highly probable that the soil, especially near rivers, contains a consider- 
able quantity of gold. There can be no doubt but gold may be found near 
the tract of the Spey—throughout the whole of the great glen of Scotland ; 
on the banks of the Conon and Carron rivers; and in many parts of Suther- 
landshire, especially near the Shin and Oykel waters. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, 100,000/. sterling worth of gold had been found in the course of a 
few years in and near Leadhills, in Lanarkshire. In one year there were 
coined, in the Mint in Scotland, 48,000/. sterling of Scotch gold; and it is 
more than probable that the time has now arrived when, in many counties in 
the North, these treasures will be again discovered, and again laid open.” 


Foreign ant Calanial. 


France.—The leading act of the Government this week has been the 
settling of the costume of the Senators and Councillors of State. The 
matter is thus decreed in the Moniteur— 
“Senators : Coatof blue velvet, with standing collar and cuffs embroidered, 
fitting close to the waist, and ornamented with embroidery on the pocket- 
flaps. The embroidery is to be in gold, representing palm-trees interlaced 
with oaks; the palm-trees in cannetille mate, with the back of the palm- 
leaves in bright embroidery, the oak-leaves being worked au passe, with the 
lines of the leaves in bright embroidery, the whole of the coat to be edged 
round with embroidery, six centimetres wide at least. Council of State : 
Light blue coat, with nine gilt buttons in front; waistcoat of white piqué, 
cut straight, with fine gilt buttons; trousers of white kerseymere, with gold 
band down the sides.’’ And so on with further details to the extent of half 
a column, about cuffs, hats, plumes, &c. 
_“ Every day,” says a writer in Paris, “ things are nearer to the Em- 
gel “ Although Louis Napoleon has not yet assumed the Imperial title, 
is attendants now speak of him in ordinary as ‘ his Imperial Highness.’ ”’ 
He is establishing a personal court on the old model, with First and 
Second Equerry, and “ Grand Veneur,” at salaries of 3000/. and 4000/. 
a year. 
The correspondent of the Daily News announces with regret, that 
“ among the guests at the Elysée on Monday night was M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein.” It is said that he will be in the next batch of Senators. 

* The only motive for so unaccountable a defection from the cause [Legiti- 
mist] which has been a religion with the Larochejaqueleins, is that the lavish 





habits of expenditure of the present representative of the family have drained | 


his patrimony and driven his honour into the market.” 


the Senate; and six Bishops have adhered to a protest by the Bishop of 
Rennes against the Orleans confiscations. 

The Paris correspondence is full of reports of a crisis in the Ministry. 
M. de Persigny is jealous of M. de Maupas, and endeavours to upset the 
independent organization of the Police department. M. de Morny has 
been reconciled to the President, and is said to be likely to reénter the 
Ministry. 

The Government is preparing to win the elections for the Corps Legis- 
jatif to the exact extent that it deems politic. A member of the late As- 
sembly intimated that he should stand as an independent candidate: the 
Prefect of his department told him that there were but two categories, — 
those for the Government, and those against it; if he proposed to join the 
latter, his eighteen cousins, holding departmental offices, would be dis- 
missed. The Univers, the Assemblée National, and the Union, have urged 
the Monarchists not to abstain from being candidates: but though it 
seems generally believed that this advice will be disregarded, the Patrie, 
a Government organ, has complained that systematic efforts are on foot 
to “deceive” the electors; which may, if they cause the return of an 
adverse Corps Legislatif, make it necessary for M. Bonaparte to “ begin 
his work all over again.” 

, Troubles have arisen in several parts of the South. On the publica- 
tion of the decrees for the liberation of r insurgents whom the Pre- 
fects should judge to have been misled, the populace rose in some places, 
and marched to the prisons en masse, to set their fellow citizens free. 











_ The Usurper is said to be putting forward his schemes against 
independence ; opposed by all his Cabinet except St. Arnaud, the Minister 
of War, Among the smaller demands made on the Belgian Government 
by M. De Bassano, one reported in Paris is for the removal of the monu- 
mental lion from the field of Waterloo, and the demolition of the pyramidal 
mound which it surmounts. 

The Paris correspondents of the London journals have concurred in 
mentioning the President's annoyance at the dismissal of Lord Palmer- 
ston: they now add the statement that his Lordship has been taken under 
the special protection of the French censorship. He is not to be attacked 
in any of the Paris papers: “some very indulgent remarks on his answer 
to Lord John Russell were cut down and altered to such an extent that 
the writers of them scarcely knew their own work.” 

Srary.—Telegraphic accounts from Madrid, to the 8th instant, state 
that Queen Isabella was out of all danger, and had “ entered into a state 
of convalescence.” The bandages had been withdrawn on the 6th, and 
it had been found that the wound was then closed. Her appetite had re- 
turned; and it was confidently hoped that in a few days she would be 
able to make a pious visit to the church of Atocha in thanksgiving for 
her double recovery, 

The mode of the attack is now fully described. The Queen had first 
repaired to the chapel of San Sebastian, and was returning thence on 
her way to the church of Atocha. Martin Merino, the assassin, was a 
priest, who had just sung mass in the chapel of San Sebastian. As the 
Queen passed he approached her, in his clerical robes, and knelt before her; 
she, thinking he was about to present some petition, held out a hand, and 
this gesture probably saved her life: the priest drew from his robes a 
poniard, and struck at her side; the weapon was caught by her arm, 
which was wounded, and struck her on the right side below the ribs. 
As he struck her he said, “ Take that! it will be enough for you.” He 
was instantly thrown down by the halberdiers, and captured, the dagger 
falling from his hands at his fect. The Queen's first exclamation was for 
her infant—“ My child! take care of Isabel.” The Marchioness of 
Povar, who carried the child, fainted; but an officer took it and raised 
it up high for the Queen to see it. The King “ drew his sword.” The 
Queen walked to her chamber, and swooned away. It was found 
that the wound was about an inch long and half an inch deep; several 
folds of the mantle had been pierced through, and a bone of the stays been 
broken by the force used; but these obstructions, with that offered by the 
extended arm, which was cut, had prevented a deeper wound. Her Ma- 
jesty’s dress was soaked with much blood. It was at first thought that 
the wound was poisoned, but the doctors were soon able to dismiss fears 
on that ground. Queen Christina flew to her daughter's bedside, and 
remained there for the first fifty hours of anxicty. The patient suffered 
from feverishness, during which the “ ferocious countenance” of the 
intended assassin haunted her dreams; but in four days all unfavourable 
symptoms had passed away. 

Martin Merino, the would-be regicide, was a priest of the Franciscan 
order, ordained in 1813, who was secularized during the war of independ- 
ence in order to serve as a soldier: he returned into the Church; but 
again took up arms against the reigning Queen in the Carlist war, became 
a captain in the Carlist army, and was one of the officers who was am- 
nestied by the treaty of Bergara. He scems to have been a misanthrope, 
and a political revolutionist, for many years: from papers found at his 
residence it appears that he had long contemplated the assassination of the 
Queen-mother, of Queen Isabella herself, and of General Narvaez. At his 
examination he declared that he had no accomplices, and only desired, by 
taking the Queen's life, “‘ to wash out the opprobrium of humanity, re- 
venging as far as is of my part the stupid ignorance of those who think 
that it is fidelity to bear with the infidelity and perjury of kings.” He 
had gained a prize in a lottery, and had become notorious for lending his 
money to needy priests at usurious interest. Martin Merino was publicly 
degraded from his sacred offices on the 5th instant; and having been 
summarily tried and sentenced to death by strangulation, underwent the 
capital sentence on the 6th, at the same hour of the day in which he 
struck his Queen. 

The Queen has made a present to Our Lady of Atocha of the mantle 
she wore on the day she was stabbed, and which was pierced by the knife 
of the assassin. 

The Spaniards, a loyal race, have universally been shocked at the 
criminal outrage on their Sovereign, who is a personal favourite of the 
people. Demonstrations of sympathy have been spontaneously made 
throughout the kingdom; and there are to be great fétes and rejoicings 
when her perfect recovery is officially proclaimed. 

The King-consort has been much upset by the shock he received: he 
has been bled, and still kept his bed on the 5th instant. 

Grnxmany.—The Berlin correspondence of more than one English jour 
nal reports, that in a debate of the Second Chamber on grants of secret 
service money, the Minister Manteuffel openly affirmed that the Minis- 
terial bureau which has the duty of watching over the press and keeping 


is Gen aiees Reed. he call Gent tee Giants fewe cele’ teeter | up the connexion of the Government with the newspapers, has succeeded 
) ave se entc 


in establishing relations with the English press. 

A Vienna letter states, that the French decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, which was conferred by President Bonaparte some time since 
upon one or more Austrian subjects, for services of a scientific nature, 
has been slighted by the authorities at Vienna. “ On the arrival of the 
diploma containing the badge, the parties thus décorés applied for per- 
mission to receive and wear their own: this was refused, and the riband 
remains in the hands of the First Minister.” 

Patacki, the Hungarian arrested at Rendsburg, in Schleswig-Holstein, 
on the charge of being an emissary of Kossuth, was executed on the 5th 
instant, for having tricd to seduce Hungarian regiments from their alle- 
giance to the Emperor. 

The withdrawal of the Austrian troops from Hamburg, on the settle- 
ment of the Schleswig-Holstein question between Denmark and the Ger- 
manic Confederation, commenced on the 10th instant. 

Tvurxey.—Some doubt hangs over the news received through Paris at 
the end of last week from Constantinople, of the 26th January. The 
Constitutionnel and the Journal des Debats agree in stating that Reschid 
Pacha had fallen ; but they make that statement only incidentally, and to 
explain the situation of French negotiations about the protectorate of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. And the two French journals are at direct 
contradiction as to the posture of those negotiations. Some confusion 
of accounts seems to have arisen out of the starting of the mail at Con- 
stantinople on the 26th January, before the facts were certainly known 
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there. German accounts of later date are also inconsistent with the | plies of Lord Joun Russext to a question by Mr. pono on the 
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French accounts. A Vienna despatch from Constantinople, of the 28th, | trian expulsion of British missionaries from Hungary, and Sir Grorgr 


says that Reschid Pacha had again entered the Ministry under Rauf 
Pacha, The.Prussian Gazette publishes a despatch, dated Constantinople, 
January 31, alleging that Reschid Pacha had never left his office, but was 
still Grand Vizicr ; and that his influence, and with it the reform system, 
was becoming more consolidated. 


Miscellanraus. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Charles 
Barry, the architect. 

Major-General Cathcart, the new Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
embarked with his staff at Portsmouth on the 7th, in the Hydra steam- 
sloop, on the voyage to the Cape, 

Mr. Layard, who was a long time attached to the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, but who is better known by his discoveries at Nineveh, has 
been appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Henry Cartwright has been appointed Superintendent of the Penal 
Settlement of British Guiana.— Globe, [A new Penal Settlement, and in 
British Guiana !] 





Death has removed a well-known though not very famous Peer, in 
Lord Dinorben ; who expired at his seat, Kinmell Park, Denbighshire, 
on Tuesday morning, in his eighty-fifth year. William Lewis Hughes, 
Baron of Dinorben, was raised to the Peerage at the Reform era of 1831. 
He was a great personal friend of the late Duke of Sussex, and was one 
of his executors. He was married twice,—in 1804, to Miss Grey, by 
whom he has left a son born in 1821, “ who is unfortunately incapable 
of entering on the legislative duties of his position”; and in 1840, to 
Miss Smythe, sister of the Princess of Capua, Me was a kind landlord 
and a great benefactor to the poor. 








Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last— 



















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851, 

Zymotic Diseases.....sccecvcsecccecscevscecvecsesccessesesesene OOS ° 201 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. , AY 40 
Weerewbar Wises) oc ccccccccccveccscccceccsscceocscoces esecece 206 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses, ee 17 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+++++ 46 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Resp 171 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 53 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c..........+ 4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &.. b 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Jo! 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c 2 
Malformations.,...... 5 
Premature Birth 33 
Atrophy 15 
Age.... 42 
Sudden..... 13 
Violence, Pr . » 277 30 

Total (including unspecified causes) .... see 10,603 1,016 





Her Majesty has been graciously pleased, as a token of her high approba- 
tion of the conduct of the Reverend Mr. Birch, late tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, to permit H.R.H. to present to him the sum of 5000/. out of the re- 
venue of the Duchy of Cornwall.— Morning Post. 


| not yet prepared to hold out hopes of a grant in aid of the sufferers, 


Grey to a question by Mr. Grorcr Sannars in referénce to the Holm. 
firth catastrophe ; and a few more words raised by Sir Joun Paxiyaroy 
on the great “lighting of the House” question. The Copyright Bill is 
to carry out the treaty with France, and also to improve the general law : 
it will enact an international copyright for five years in foreign transla. 
tions. The expulsion of the British missionaries from Hungary cc rtainly 
demands explanation, as the missionaries have transgressed no law, and 
have lost considerable property. A Government engincer has repaired to 
Holmfirth to watch the proceedings before the Coroner: Government is 
The 
words on the “lighting of the House’’ question were apropos to a motion 


| for the restoration of wax candles: Lord Joun Russewu declared for wax, 


We understand that Lady Adelaide Vane, the youngest daughter of the | 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, was married by licence, in St. | 


George’s Church, yesterday, to the Reverend Mr. Law, a clergyman residing 


in the family, in opposition to the advice and consent of her parents.— 


Times, Feb. 13. 

The Croce di Savoia announces that the Marchioness Falletti di Barolo has 
married, at Rome, her librarian, Silvio Pellico. 

A few days ago an accident befel W. Marshall, Esq., M.P. for East Cum- 
berland, which will prevent him from attending to his Parliamentary duties. 
While trying a new horse, which he had bought, to leap over a hedge, the 
animal swerved and fell: Mr. Marshall was thrown on his side, and his 
collar-bone was fractured in two places, as was also one of his ribs.—Car- 
lisle Journal. 

We are assured by a highly respectable corn-merchant of Hull, that at the 
present time there are not 1000 quarters of foreign barley, old or new, in 
the three principal recciving-ports from the Baltic, namely, Hull, Neweastle, 
and Leith. This time last year there were upwards of 100,000 quarters in 
the above ports.—HMull Packet. 

It is said that the infamous practice of selling as waste paper the returns 
and schedules furnished by individuals to the Commissioners of Income-tax 
still continues.— Morning Post. 








POSTSCRIPT. — survamy. 


The proceedings in Parliament last night were of secondary importance 
and interest. 


In the House of Commons, the Lord-Advocate of Scotland and the | 


Chief Secretary for Ireland obtained leave to bring in the Parliamentary 
Representation Bills for their respective countries, which Lord John 
Russell had already explained. 

In the bill for Scotland, the enfranchising clauses correspond almost ex- 
actly with those of the English bill; the occupation qualification for counties 
is reduced from 50/. to 20/. and the borough qualification from 10/. to 4/. ; 
while new provisions are made against fictitious votes by requiring infeft- 
ment, and by disqualifying all joint-liferents except those possessed by right 
of succession or marriage. ‘There is also to be an appeal from the Registra- 
tion Courts to the Court of Exchequer. 


The bill for Ireland is founded on some remarkable statistics. The new 


county franchise given last year has increased the county votes from 27,180 | 


to 135,245, and is therefore satisfactory. 
or towns to 20,255, and in boroughs from 11,993 to 8026, It is proposed to 
lower the borough franchise from 8/. to 5/, The principle of extending the 
smaller boroughs more strikingly requires application in Ireland, than in 
England. The number of 400 voters is to be the minimum ; 


ewry. 

Some adverse remarks were made on the bill for Scotland, by Mr. 
Cummine Bruce; who declared that it will render more difficult than 
ever, an answer to the celebrated question, never yet answered, “ How 
is the Queen’s Government to be carried on?”’ The bill for Ireland was 
disparaged by Mr. Wurresive ; the heat of whose partisanship prompted 
&@ contemptuous illustration referring to the Riband conspiracy,—for 
which Lord Joun Rvusse.t rebuked him. 

The other business in the House of Commons was the obtaining of 
leave for a bill on International Copyright by Mr. Lanovcnere ; the re- 


But the borough franchise as fixed | 
last year has actually diminished the voters, from 21,863 in counties of cities |, 
| from doubt. 


and this line | 
of demarcation will embrace nearly every Irish borough except Belfast and | 








other Members for gas; but it was resolved to abstain from change till 
Dr. Reid has given clear proposals and estimates. 

In the House of Lords, the subject of the disgraceful supply of gun- 
powder by English merchants to the Caffres was brought again under 
notice by Earl Matmessury; and returns were consented to by Earl 
Grey. The County Courts Extension Bill was read a second time. 


The Parliamentary Representation Bill is followed by two schedules, 
Schedule A names Birkenhead and Burnley as the new boroughs to be 
represented by one Member each. Schedule B contains the 67 existing 
boroughs to which other towns or parishes are to be annexed, with a de- 
finition of the new boundaries in a third column. For the last we have 
not space ; but the subjoined is a complete list of the boroughs. The 
name of the county is at the beginning of each paragraph ; the names of 
the old boroughs are printed in Italic type ; each one immediately fol- 
lowed by those to be annexed to it.; 


Berksuire—Abingdon: Farringdon. Wallingford : Wantage. 


Buckincnam— Buckingham : Newport Pagnell, Stony Stratford, Winslow. Great 
Marlow: Beaconsfield, Maidenhead. Wycombe: Amersham, Chesham. 

CornwaLLt— Bodmin : St. Austell. IZledston: Penzance. Launceston : Camelford, 
Liskeard : Fowey, Looe. 

CuMBERLAND— Cockermouth ; Maryport, Workington. 

Drvon—Ashburton: Newton Abbot, Newton Bushel. Dartmouth: Brixham, 


Honiton: Ottery St. Mary, Sidmouth. Tavistock: Callington, Moreton Hampstead, 
Okehampton, Saltash. Tiverton: Collumpton. Totnes: Torquay. 

Dorsetsnirne—Bridport: Beaminster. Dorchester: Blandford, Sherborne. Lyme 
Regis: Axminster. Poole: Wimborne Minster. Shaftesbury: Stalbridge, Sturmin- 
ster Newton. /Varcham: Swanage. 

Essex—Ilarwich ;: Coggeshall, Halstead, Manningtree. 

G.ovcester— Cirencester ; Fairford, Lechlade, Northleach. 
on-Severn, Winchcomb. 

Hampsurme— Andover; Basingstoke, Stockbridge, Whitchurch. Christchurch . 
Ringwood. Lymington: Lyndhurst, Romsey. Petersfield: Alresford, Alton. 

Herrrorp— Leominster : Bromyard, Kington, 

Huntinopon— Huntingdon: St. Ives. 

Lancaster—Clitheroe ; Colne. 

Lincotn— Stamford; Bourn. 

Norrotk— Thetford; Brandon, East Dereham, Swaffham, 

Norruampron—- Peterborough : Oundle, 

NorTHUMBERLAND— Morpeth: Blythe. 

Oxroxpv— Banbury: Chipping Norton. Woodstock: Witney. 

Sator— Ludlow; Bishop's Castle, Church Stretton, Cleobury Mortimer, 

Somerser— Frome; Bruton. Wells; Glastonbury, Shepton Mallett. 

Srarrorp— 7amworth: Burton-on-Trent. 

SurroLk— Eye: Debenham, Framlingham. 

Surrey—Reigate: Dorking. 

Sussex— Arundel: Bognor, Leominster, Little Hampton. 
Midhurst : Petworth. 

Wesrmore.anp— Kendal: Milnthorpe. 

Witsurre— Calne: Melksham, Chippenham: Bradford, Corsham. Devizes: Hey- 
tesbury, Warminster. Malmesbury: Tetbury. Marlberough: Hungerford, Swin- 
don. Westbury: Trowbridge. Wilton: Amesbury, Downton. 

Worcester— Bewdley: Tenbury. Droitwich: Bromsgrove. 
Chipping Campden. Aitdderminster : Stourbridge. 

Yorksnire [North Riding])—Malton: Pickering. Northallerton: Stokesley. 
Richmond : Bedale, Leyburn, Middleham, Reeth. Thirsk: Easingwold. J hitby 
Guisborough. [West Riding)—Anaresborough: Harrogate. Kipon: Aldborough, 
Boroughbridge, Masham, Pateley Bridge, Riple. 


Tewkesbury : Upton- 


Horsham: Cuckfield. 


Evesham : Pershore, 
> 


An official notification has been published to this effect, “ that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared, in certain cases, to advise her Majesty 
to accept the services of Volunteer Rifle Corps, provided that the proposed 
formation of such corps is recommended by the$Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, and that the members of the corps undertake to provide their own 
arms and equipments, and to defray all the expenses attending it, except 
in the event of the corps being assembled for actual service.” — Times, 


The Queen has granted the dignity of an Irish Barony to Mr, Thomas 
Fortescue, of Ravensdale Park, county Louth, with remainder to his bro- 
ther Christopher, by the title of Baron Clermont of Clermont and Dro- 
misken, in the county of Louth. 

Mr. John Isaac Heard was elected Member of Parliament for Kinsale 
on Thursday : it was the expected “ walk over.” 

Joseph Cartar, proprietor and editor of the Dundalk Democrat, extreme 
Tenant-right journal, was arrested on Thursday night, by order of the 
Government, for malicious and wicked libels, exciting hatred and malice 
between landlords and tenants. He was admitted to bail, and will be 
tried at next Louth Assizes. 





Paris letters state that President Bonaparte has intimated to the Swiss 
Minister in Paris, that, great as is the interest which he feels in the Hel- 
yetic Republic, he cannot avoid, if his counsels should not be followed, 
coming to an arrangement with Austria and Prussia, with a view to their 
coming to an understanding with respect to the adoption of joint coercive 
measures. 

The latest reports from Madrid, without date, are not altogether frec 
An electric message from Paris says—‘ The Patrie’s last 
news from Spain states that the Queen rose for some instants, supported 
by the King and physicians, She heard mass in her chamber, and was 
full of courage and hope.” 

The Danish Chambers are stated, by the Hamburg Borsenhalle of the 
10th instant, to have determined on impeaching all the Ministry for the 
Holstein-Schleswig treaty with the Germanic Confederation. 

The Upper Prussian Chamber, in its sitting of the 11th instant, adopted 
M. Klee’s motion removing the trial of political offenders and crimes from 
the competence of a jury. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The steadiness of the French Funds, and the reported return of M. Fould 
and some of his late colleagues to the French Ministry, haye produced an 
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risen during the week 


February 14, 1852.] 
i own market; Consols havin 
~ gt closing this afternoon at the highest orice—97} § both 
for Money and Account. Money continues abundant, and the rate of dis- 

nt from 14 to 2 per cent. Among the reports which this plenty has given 
= to, we may notice one, that the Directors of the Bank of England will 
pe tly reduce their ratejof discount to 2 per cent; and another, that a reduc- 
— the interest of Exchequer Bills is contemplated. We trust that the lat- 
pepe ort is unfounded. The reduction could only be to the extent of a far- 
} = te se diem, or about 7s. 6¢. per annum. Thesaving made would consequent- 
ly be very small; andin the event of any sudden change in the value of money, 
these securities would fall toa heavy discount, asin 1847. All available capital 
would then be invested in them to the exclusion of every other mode of em- 
ployment ; while mercantile bills would be offered in vain (as at the period re- 
ferred to) for discount at 10 and even a higher rate per cent, as long as 
money could be invested in Exchequer Bills at 7 or 8 per cent. Much of 
the pressure of 1847 — have been avoided had the rate of interest upon 
5 quer Bills been higher. 
ag or Market, the business transacted has been of a general na- 
ture, without causing any large variation in prices. Gienada Deferred Stock 
m tintains its price; in the absence of any sales on Dutch ac count, 
Spanish Active a improved. Inquiry has occurred today for the Bonds of 
the old Greek Loans of 1824 and 182: : and the price, which had for some 
time been about 4, has risen to 6}. We cannot find any cause for this 
improvement. The arrival of Mr. Falconnet, (who has for some time been 
acting in Mexico as the agent for the English holders of Mexican Stock,) by 
the West Indian packet the Trent, together with a remittance of 42,000 dol- 
lars on account of the Mexican dividends, has given an impulse to the Stock 
of the Republic. In addition to the sum remitted as above, it is stated that 
Mr. Falconnet is the bearer of securities to the extent of 800,000 dollars in 
bills given by Mexican merchants for the customs-dues. He is also provided 
with an assignment of 280,000 dollars upon that portion of the American in- 
demnity payable in May (and not already pledged to the Bondholders) as a 
resource in the event of the non-payment of any of the bills comprised in 
the amount of 800,000 dollars. Ample securities are thus in hand for the 
payment of the dividend due in January last, and its immediate payment 
will depend upon the discount of the bills in agree 3 It is understood that 
an application for this purpose has been made to Messrs. Baring and Co. ; 
whose reply will not be received till Monday next. In the mean time, the 
Stock, which had reached 33, has receded to 32, and is this afternoon 32} 4. 

It appears that the recent and almost total cessation of remittances on be- 
half of the Mexican Bondholders has not arisen from failure in the custom- 
house receipts, but from the cireumstance of the merchants being allowed a 
eredit of from three to five months to pay the import-duties. No remittances 
could of course be made until the maturity of the bills soreceived. It is to be 
regretted that the cause of the stoppage of remittances was not known at the 
time, as, if the Stockholders had been aware of the real facts, the large recen 
depreciation of 10 per cent—from 33 to 23—would probably not have oc- 
curred. 

The Railway Share Market is very much firmer, and we have to notice an 
improvement of from 1/. to 2/. in the prices of most of the principal shares. 
The traffic-returns for the week ending on Saturday last were generally very 
favourable; the only exceptions being those of the North-western, Brighton, 
and South-eastern, in which a diminution occurred. The French Shares 
are all higher, though today the market is not quite so firm as yesterday. 
The transactions in this market are limited in consequence of the scarcity of 
shares. 


improveme 
about } per ce 





SaTuRDAY TweLve o’CLock. 

The French Five per Cents rose about § per cent yesterday in Paris, the 
closing price being 103.90. The English Stock Market opened briskly this 
morning, the first price of Consols being 973; the quotation for Account has 
since reached 97}, and the price is now 97} % for Money and 973 } for Ac- 
count. All the Foreign Funds are nominally firmer, though as yet the busi- 
ness transacted in them has been unimportant. Grenada Deferred Stock 
continues in demand, the price being 7} }; but we cannot hear of any trans- 
actions in the Greek Loans of 1824 and 1825. The Share Market is firm, 
as indicated by the following record of actual bargains— Eastern Counties, 73 ; 
Laneashire and Yorkshire, 65] §; North-western, 119}; Midland, 57} 8; 
South-eastern, 20} ; Great Northern Five per Cent Scrip, 14}. 


3 per Cent Consols.......... 97} 3 Danish 3 per Cents ........ » 68 
Ditto for Account....... 97% 4 Dutch 24 per Cents........ . 5859 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 984 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 914 25 
ee 99} 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 33h 
Long Annuities............. 7 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 955 6) 
eh ce lee auk 216 17 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32 3 
Exchequer Bills ........ -.. 60 63 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 91 3 
OS SS eee 257 258 Russian 5 per Cents........ 113 115 
Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 46 Ditto 44 per Cents . .... 100 102 
Belvian 44 per Cents ....... 902 Spanish Active 5 per Cents,, 24 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 101 103 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 41 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 103 4 Sardinian Bonds ..... cian Se 





Chratres ant Plusir. 
The period of reaction has at last commenced, and the cight days just 
concluded have been very prolific in theatrical novelties. 
In the first place, there is Aing John at the Princess’s. To some 
readers this will seem a strange sort of novelty, seeing that it has always 
more or less kept possession of the stage. But under Mr. Kean’s ma- 


nagement, the mounting of a drama is so very complete, and displays so 


much new spirit, that the whole visible result, produced by combining 
the old play with fresh decorations, may fairly be considered a new work 
of art. King John, for instance, even without the very meritorious acting 
by which it is illustrated, would be valuable as a series of tableaux 
vivants full of historical interest. 

The true manner of producing historical plays so as to satisfy the taste 
of the modern public, was'in a great measure discovered by Mr. Mac- 
ready; who clearly saw that one or two eminences standing up on a 
vast plain of mcdiocrity, in which there was nothing cither to satisfy 
the intellect or gratify the senses of the beholder, was a dull spectacle. 
To remove the dulnoss, it was necessary to fill up the details of the pic- 
ture, and, as a fastidious public was to be addressed, not merely with 
gaudy hues but with indications of taste and research. This principle of 
completeness—likewise adopted by Madame Vestris, who had already 
started it on a smaller scale—has been by no one carried out with more 
clearness of purpose and conscientiousness than by Mr. Charles Kean. He 
has his reward, Ilis King John, though produced no further back than 
Monday last, is already a town-talk on account of its completeness and 
magnificence ; and that his plan, of which this is only an exponent among 
several, is generally sound, may be proved by documentary evidence. 
Take up a file of his bills, and observe how few pieces have been produced. 


ere is no change made for change’s sake, but every piece has been got | 


up in the expectation of a “run,” and a “run” has been obtained. 


Observe, too, the bills of the Lyceum, (where the Game of Speculation and | 


the new feérie have been played without interruption since Christmas,) and 
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| cording to the most familiar plan 


is maintained throughout, 
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of the Adelphi; and you will perceive the adoption of the same principle, 
though applied to different purposes, accompanied by the like success. 

With historical plays, or more properly speaking “ histories,” where the 
masses are almost as important as the principal figures, no other principle 
but that of completeness will suffice. They must cither be well done, 
they must abound in claborate combinations, they must be specimens of 
dramatic art and antiquarian feeling, or they are not worth doing at all. 
To attain the desirable end, a permanent company and establishment are 
first requisites ; and under a star system its attainment is impossible, The 
“star” has to be exhibited in a great variety of characters, in a period of 
time too limited to allow of attention to ensemble ; and hence the only 
plays which are suited for his purpose are those in which he nearly mo- 
nopolizes the interest, and such plays are decidedly not the “ histories ” of 
Shakspere. The pains which Mr. Kean has taken to secure a firm founda- 
tion for action are well worth observation. When he took the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, it was a “star” establishment in the extremest sense of 
the word, and nothing could be more careless than the general style of 
production. Now, on the contrary, the company never receives an acci- 
dental accession, which diverts it from its ordinary business; every actor 
knows his proper functions ; and pieces are brought out with a view not 
to change but to permanence. 

Altogether, great care and artistic conscientiousness are the leading cha- 
racteristics of Mr, Charles Kean’s present career. They are now even 
the distinguishing marks in his acting. His Ford, in the Merry Wives, 
was a masterpiece of histrionic finish ; and though in his performance of 
the King John there are certain expressions of face and peculiarities of 
utterance which were well omitted, the discrimination of mental pha 
is effected with admirable nicety, and the striking passages of the part 
are brought out with a consummate knowledge of effect. The same 
spirit of completeness extends to Mrs. Kean’s Constance. She has a more 
complete management of her voice than on many former occasions, and 
while she gives full play to the rage and pathos of the character, she docs 
not force us to reflect on an inadequacy of physical force to mect the re- 
quisitions of mental energy. The other characters are all satisfactorily 
filled, 


The débit of Mr. Barry Sullivan, a provincial tragedian, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, is by no means devoid of interest. He is deficient in 
physique, and he makes no very strong appeal to the sympathies; but 
his performance of J/amlet ! 





the only character he has yet played—shows 
that he is a careful and intelligent reader, with a perfect knowledge of 
stage-business. ‘The alteration of the phrase “I know a hawk from a 
hernshaw,” into “ I know a hawk from a heron—psha!” might savour 
of trickiness, were not Mr. Sullivan’s general manner, which is most 
thoroughly free from claptrap, a sufficient warrant that all he does is the 
result of deliberate conviction. 


Jean Baptiste Louis Gresset wrote a lively poem called V% , which 
every educated Frenchman knows almost by heart. The poem furnished 
a hint for a less lively vaudeville of the same name, known to Londoners 
through the medium of a version called The Pet of the Petticoats. Th 
vaudeville has supplied the plot of a dull ballet, (also named after thy 
poem,) recently produced at Paris, and more recently at Drury Lane : and 
thus we have a pretty complete scale, with Gresset and brillianey at one 
end and Terpsichore and dulness at the other. A ballet in which there is 
a great deal more acting than dancing is not at all to the English taste 
and this, in spite of the merits of Mademoiselle Plunkett and Made 
moiselle de Veechi, is preéminently the case with Vert-vert. In Paris, 
we understand, a scene, where the dormitory of the maids of hon 
besieged by the pages of Louis Quinze, was represented in a manner 
somewhat licentious, and thereby acquired a sort of disreputable poy 
larity. In London, the scene is perfectly proper—and perlectly incf- 








| fective. 


A farce brought out at the Olympic under the the title of Matrisoné 
&e. &e. is marked by no novelty of combination; the well-known expe- 
dient of causing one person to be taken for another being employed ac- 
but such is the smartness of the dia- 
logue, and so comic is the acting of Mr. Shalders as a matrimonial adver- 
tiser and of Mr, Compton as a London scamp, that the roar of the audience 


Finally, we have to report the healthy condition of the Marionettes ; 
who have now learned to work freely on their wires, while. new signs of 
activity are given by the changes in their r¢pertoire. The political allu- 
sions, Which abound in their last new piece, indicate a purpose to which 
they may be turned with effeet: and although the little dramas are pro- 
fessedly the productions of Mr. Ilugo Vamp, a puppet shown in the in- 
troduction to the evening’s performance, we have reason to believe that 
gentlemen of known ability are employed in furnishing the literature of 
the establishment. 





We appear to We entering ona busy musical season. Both the Italian 
houses are expected to open in the course of next month, The Phillhar- 
monic Socicty has to encounter the rivalry of a “ New Philharmonic So- 
ciety,” which is to open in Exeter Tall on the 24th of March, ten days 
after the first concert of the old Socicty. This new establishment holds 
out to the public the advantage of greater cheapness, giving 
for two guineas; and professes the intention of paying greater respect 
than the old Philharmonic Society has done to the claims of living com- 
posers and their works. Its performances are to be conducted by Hector 
Berlioz. Though we have long ceased to complain against the Philhar- 
monic Society for producing so few modern orchestral works, ve we 
shall be gl ud to see the « xy diene y of a different course put to the test of 
experiment. As to the palm of merit—‘ detur digniori.” 


SIX con ris 


Mendelssohn’s F/ijch was performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
on Friday last week, and was repeated yesternight. The principal so- 
prano part is now sung by Mrs. Endersohn, and the principal tenor by 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Mrs. Endersohn has been lately rising into notice by 
holding the soprano place in the “Glee and Madrigal Union,” and is a 
sound singer of the English school. Mr, Reeves’s oratorio-singing is 
more forcible and dramatic than that of Mr. Lockey, but wants Mr. 
Lockey’s sustained evenness and purity of style. Elijah, in its ensemble, 
as now performed at Excter Hall, is one of the grandest things that can 
be imagined. The choral band are as much at home in it as in the Mes- 
siah, and it approaches in sublimity to the Messiah itself. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 

Tue Median law of Finality is relaxed, annulled, and we are once 
more in motion, drifting out with Russell at the helm into the Sea 
of Change. Of Lord John’s new Reform scheme as a substantive 
thing, or as a whole, it is not easy to form a distinct judgment : 
we see what it unfixes, not what it is todoin return. You cannot 
weigh or measure it, since considerable portions of it lie beyond 
known ground or overlap each other. 

We incline to surmise that it will prove, in practice, larger than 
it looks. That it would yield a not inconsiderable extension of 
the franchise, there can be little doubt; and from its very nature, 
so far from being liable to the reproach of “ finality,” it will evi- 
dently be the instrument for obtaining a still larger extension 
subsequently: it will not satisfy the new classes whom it will ad- 
mit, and obviously, on getting the franchise, their first exertions 
will be to extend it to others of their unenfranchised fellows. The 
bill must be judged, therefore, as a transition measure, with an- 
other and an unknown measure at the back of it. 

The present bill is not to be estimated on its own merits, 
as they are in themselves undetermined. For example, it will 
in some cases add to the electoral body the residents in dis- 
tricts or towns to be added to small boroughs. But what hind 
of people are they? Is there any existing description of their 
characteristic traits, so that we can pronounce the franchise 
to have gained by the accession of a class peculiar for its in- 
telligence, its respectability, or its honesty? No such special 
description exists. In the annexation of existing towns, what 
machinery is to create that geographical consolidation which skall 
really bring the electors together and open the field for the action 
of really popular sentiment? Practical men must have the ut- 
most uncertainty as to the beneficial result of uniting many small 
boroughs, not already possessing any community of local interest 
in themselves, but intended to receive it solely for electoral pur- 
poses. We have all witnessed that arrangement in Scotland, and 
expericuce confirms what might have been the conclusion a priori — 
that the unity will be furnished by the machinery of the Parlia- 
mentary agents’ offices: the probability is, that the reform will 
but substitute for the corruption of local family influence the ex- 
tended practice of contracting for constituencies—transferring the 
privilege, in fact, from the resident gentlemen to the class of pro- 
fessional undertakers. What will be the number of additional 
electors? This question would not be answered until we know 
how many of the new kinds of franchise will be concurrent or 
separate. The lowering of the franchise is based on the inference 
that intelligence has widely extended; and it appears from the 
figures that the author of the bill reckons the five-pound mind of 
1852 as equal to the ten-pound mind of 1832; but he has not 
stated his specific data for that calculation. Such are examples of 
the doubts which suggest themselves on the first review of the new 
Reform Bill; doubts, however, which rather preclude a distinct 
judgment than instigate a prejudgment against the possible work- 
ing of the measure. 

The probability as to the passing of the bill is a necessary and 
a large element in the estimate of the scheme, even from the 
first ; since we are not to judge of measures by their intentions, 
but by their effects. Ifa measure which is introduced be to 
result in the passing of some measure founded upon it, but 
different, evidently we cannot ascribe to that ultimate enact- 
ment the traits of the original draught. Now it would seem 
almost as easy to carry a large glass chandelier through a crowd in 
the streets, as the present bill, with all its pendent ornaments, 
through the House of Commons. In the number of its “ points ” 
it excels the Charter itself; and how many of those points are 
likely to catch by the way ? Nor is it easy to tell which may be 
torn off. Who can presume that the new five-pound franchise, the 
incorporated Jew Bill, the new Assessed-tax franchise, Xc., will 
all come through; or any one of them entire? This bill which 
we are now contemplating, then, may as little resemble the ultimate 
bill, as the uniform and features of the newly-equipped conscript 
resemble those of the war-worn and weather-beaten hero returning 
from Algerine campaigns. 

Regarding the scheme not as one to be carried, but as one to 
furnish its authors on their “going to the country,” it must be 
confessed to supply them with a full quiver; but it does not give 
any one weapon of commanding power. The very desire not to 
offend keeps all the shafts down toa moderate size; and the whole, 
though multiplex, is as inoffensive as the armoury of a “lady’s 
companion.” It is true that no interest will be provoked to re- 
sistance, except perhaps the important vested interest which is to 
lose an appanage in the disfranchised borough of St. Alban’s; and 
that intelligent interest will discern its compensation in the united 
boroughs of the present bill. Still, for election purposes, it wants 
a leading idea as “acry.” The name of this multifarious conge- 
ries of ideas would be a gigantic periphrasis; but you cannot 
cheer your soldiers to the battle with a periphrasis. 

Its principal force, perhaps, will lie in its operation as a damper 
on rival measures ail the schemes ascribed to the cogitations of 
the ingenious Conservatives : coming with the prestige of a “ party 
in power,” it is “ good” enough oa tempting enough to spoil the 





market of other agitations; so that it may prevent any of the 
schemes which have so long been competing for public attention— 
at least for the present. ; 


But beyond 














THE BALLOT MAULED. 

A NEW argument against the Ballot!—Mr. Fox Maule has the 
credit of the contribution. His merit would have been.doubled if 
he had contributed a good argument; but we are not to expect it 
at this day. France is his argument, and the election of Louis 
Napoleon, with all its accompanying and consequent atrocities! 
It is ill arguing from proximate causes: the ballot did not give 
France her unsettled theoretical opinions, whose idle conflict and 
impracticable bungling opened the way for Louis Napoleon ; it did 
not give France the utilitarian expediency which was impersonated 
in Louis Philippe, begotten by the scepticism of Egalité on the 
“ useful knowledge” of the French Edgeworth, De Genlis, and 
matured in a crowned French Whiggery—that low statesmanshi 
which invited the renascent romance of statesmanship whic 
opened the way for Louis Napoleon’s melodrama of “ order” ex 
machina. The ballot did not give to France the reaction of Charles 
Dix, nor the military despotism of Napoleon, nor the anarchy of 
the Directory, nor——but it is useless to recapitulate backwards 
all the successive causes which have brought Louis Napoleon on 
France, and would have done so, ballot or no ballot. 

We might answer Mr. Maule with the experience of Massa- 
chusetts, which intelligent State is taking steps to enforce its 
somewhat relaxed use of the ballot: and if he were to rejoin that 
“the ballot, then, is not always observed, and is therefore useless,” 
our ee would be, that the people of Massachusetts have 
at least the option, and can use it when the majority needs and 
desires so todo. But in truth this question has long been beyond 
the arguing stage. The public nied is made up on the subject; 
only it is not felt to be of vital urgency, and it is obstructed at 
present by official friends and half-enemies, who rely on the pre- 
valent spirit of apathy and compromise. We need not talk about 
it: there it stands, to be carried into effect some day, and never to 
be withdrawn from the roll of political claims till it has been tested 
by actual use. 


“TU QUOQUE” FOR SIR HARRY SMITH. 

ONE error out of the many which he enumerates against Sir Harry 
Smith, Lord Grey admits that he may have shared—he was too 
urgent for a reduction of the troops; but all the rest, save that 
venial excess of love for economy, he charges upon the devoted 
head of Sir George Harry Scapegoat Smith. It has been justly 
remarked, that Lord Torrington, once Governor of Ceylon, who 
failed under circumstances similar but less difficult, was not 
thus dismissed: but, while Sir Harry had risen from the ranks, 
Lord Torrington is connected with the “great ruling families ”— 
cousin to the Prime Minister. Besides this contrast between 
the treatment of different persons by the same man, we may 
note the contrast afforded by the kind and gentle manner in 
which Lord Carlisle yal | an erring public servant from the 
judicial bench at Liverpool: but Lord arlisle is more than a 
nobleman—he is a gentleman. Lord Grey’s recital, however, 
contains within itself that which avenges Sir Harry Smith; 
for it suggests the very terms of a similar bill of indictment 
against himself, for a still larger and more pertinacious share in 
the errors of Cape administration. Instead of being written by 
him to the dismissed Governor, it might, with little alteration of 
words and no loss of force, be written by the Queen to the dis- 
missed Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Earl Grey writes to Sir Harry Smith, that he has long amused 
him with vain reports of successes in the Caffre war, but that he 
has only attained failures in place of successes: the Queen might 
apply the same remark to Lord Grey’s whole administration. 

“For several months,’”’ writes Lord Grey, “your despatches have been of 
a similar character. You have described to me operations which I have con- 
stantly been assured had been attended with success: but I am quite unable 
to discover that any ground had really been gained.” 

So the Queen might write— 

“For several years your despatches have been of a similar character. 
You have described to me operations which I have constantly been assured 
had been attended with success: but I am quite unable to discover that any 
ground had really been gained.” 

Supplies of arms for the natives have not been intercepted— 
arms from this country: Lord Grey scruples to stop them here, 
but expects Sir Harry Smith to stop them there. We remember 
that Lord Grey’s latest constitution for the Cape was to have been 
quite successful, only it was perhaps intercepted by an officer, 
whom he does not dismiss: the error is just the converse of the 
Governor’s. Lord Grey writes— 

‘The fault in this respect must no doubt be in part attributed to the Co- 
lonial Secretary, whom you had left in charge of the Government at Cape 
Town; but if you had intimated to me that Mr. Montagu could not alone 
ay discharge the arduous duties which devolved upon him in your 
absence, I should not have failed immediately to have afforded you further 
assistance.” 

Now suppose the Queen addressing the parallel passage to Lord 
ong concerning the intercepted constitution— 

“The fault in this respect must no doubt be in part attributed to the Co- 
lonial Secretary, whom you had retained in charge of the Government at 
Cape Town ; but if you had intimated to me that Mr. Montagu could not 
adequately discharge the arduous duties which devolved upon him, I should 
not have failed immediately to have afforded you better assistance.” 

Sir Harry Smith is reproached for his mismanagement of the 
Dutch colonists in a particular district— é 

“I must regard it as a grievous error that you have allowed the adminis- 
tration of the Orange River territory to remain too long in the hands of an 
officer in your own opinion. unequal to the task ; and that, by this and other 
mistakes in your management of the Dutch inhabitants of the frontier dis- 
tricts, you have failed to conciliate that important class, by whose cordial 
codperation there can be no doubt that you would have been enabled to bring 
the war to a much earlier termination than there is now a prospect of ; 
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ile, o ». by the distracted condition of the Sovereignty, your 
pa ood Caffrarie has been very seriously increased. The manner in 
‘hich by judicious management, Mr. Pine has succeeded in Natal in se- 
= on ’ the ‘confidence and attachment of the Dutch farmers, as described in 
pes Jespatch No. 193, clearly proves, that, if properly treated, they may be 
your ved loyal and useful subjects of the Crown.” 


d | “page : . : 
ag Queen Victoria might write to Earl Grey concerning 


the administration of the whole colony— mn 

«“ T must regard it as a grievous error that you have allowed the adminis- 

tion of the colony to remain too long in the hands of an officer in your 
pe yo ion cael to the task; and that, by this and other mistakes in 
nae yes ment of the Dutch inhabitants of the frontier districts, you have 
Tied to conciliate that important class, by whose cordial codperation there 
= he no doubt that you would have been enabled to bring the war to a 
nant 5 earlier termination than there is now a prospect of; while, on the 
contrary, by the distracted condition of the government, your difficulties in 
Caffraria have been very seriously increased. The manner in which, by ju- 
dicious management, Mr. Pine has succeeded in Natal in securing the con- 
fidence and attachment of the Dutch farmers, clearly proves, that, if properly 
treated, they may be rendered loyal and useful subjects of the Crown. 
—Ouly, the reproach might be extended backwards to the whole of 
Lord Grey’s official career in relation to the Cape. It might in- 
deed be extended to some of those who have alternated with 
him in office ; but Lord Howick was to have been a Colonial Re- 
former par excellence: this Dutch question is one of the very 
affairs that needed to be set right, just as Mr. Pine has proved it 
might be ; and Lord Grey cannot plead ignorance on the subject, 
or Toning been misled, as possibly Sir Harry Smith may plead. 

With “much reluctance” Lord Grey enters —_ “this review 
of the errors which Sir Harry Smith scems to him to have com- 
mitted”; and at das¢t he comes to the “ painful conclusion,” which 
he justifies by his past “ longanimaté.” 

“Tt was impossible that I should continue to receive intelligence of this 
description by many successive mails without being led to entertain very 
serious doubts whether the war had been conducted with the energy and the 
judgment w hich were necessary to bring it to an early and successful issue ; 
‘but, distressing as was the anxiety which these doubts occasioned, I have not 
hitherto allowed them to induce me to depriv e you of that support w hich I 
know it is of the utmost importance to the public service that those in high 
military commands should be able to rely on not having lightly withdrawn 
from them by the advisers of the Crown, when, in situations of difficulty and 
danger, success does not at once attend their exertions. 

“ But the information I have now received has converted what was before 
only a very serious doubt into conviction: and it is my painful duty to in- 
form you, that, having consulted my colleagues on the subject, they have 
concurred with me in coming to the conclusion, that, upon a careful review 
of the events of the war and those which preceded its breaking out, there is 
evidence, which it is impossible longer to resist, that you have failed in show- 
ing that foresight, energy, and judgment which your very difficult position 
required ; and that therefore we should not be justified in shrinking from ten- 
dering to the Queen our humble advice that the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope and the conduct of the war should be placed in other hands.” 

Sir Harry Smith should adyise Lord Grey’s Royal Mistress to 
write to him as follows, not only concerning the Cape, but on 
his whole official career: how much more forcibly and appro- 
priately the text reads as thus applied !— 

“Tt was impossible that I should continue to receive intelligence of this 
description for many successive years without being led to entertain very 
serious doubts whether the affuirs of the Cape had been conducted with the 
energy and the judgment which were necessary to bring them to a successful 
issue ; but, distressing as was the anxiety which these doubts occasioned, I have 
not hitherto allowed them to induce me to deprive you of that support which I 
know it is of the utmost importance to the public service that those in high 
official commands should be able to rely on not having lightly withdrawn 
from them by the Crown, when, in situations of difficulty and danger, suc- 
cess does not at once attend their exertions. 

‘“‘ But the information I have now received has converted what was before 
only a very serious doubt into conviction; and it is my painful duty to in- 
form you that, having consulted my Council on the subject, they have con- 
curred with me in coming to the conclusion, that, —_ a careful review of 
the events of the war and those which preceded its breaking out, as 





| nearly passed away uninstructe 


for English aid to feed the native paupers and to coerce the native 
murderers, we can call to mind no other instance in which Irish- 
men really showed the inclination or the power to stand alone. 
If the hard necessities of boroughmongering required the suppres- 
sion of the Volunteers of ’82 in order to put aside the trouble 
caused by their organized agitation for Parliamentary Reform, 
may it not be admitted, also on the showing of the Irish example, 
that a deficiency of self-dependence is an evil more dangerous to 
the state than even a reformed House of Commons? As to the 
National Guard of France, there is no closer analogy between it 
and any possible British organization for self-defence than there is 
between the National Assembly and our own High Court of Par- 
liament. The Anglo-Saxon mind does not recognize, the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and customs never sanctioned, either military con- 
scription or a compulsory general levy of the population. There 
was a right incorporated with a duty in the ancient obligation to 
bear arms. When the chief of the Wapentake mustered his free 
men, he took account of the condition of each; and “ from those 
that could not find sufficient pledges for their good abearing, their 
weapons were taken away and given to others.” There never was, 
and we trust never will be in England, an indiscriminate enrolment 
and arming of a populace unbound to the commonweal by suflicient 
pledges for “ their good abearing,” in property, station, or local at- 
tachment. In this particular, all resemblance fails between the 
French National Guard and any conceivable variety of British 
citizen-soldiership. On the other hand, English law has ever re- 
served the power of the Militia for the governing hand; and to 
Englishmen it now seems impossible to meet in arms without the 
sanction and commission of the Sovereign. And in this point an 
original vice much to be shunned occurred in the formation of the 
Irish Volunteers, who forced their services upon an indolent and 
imbecile Government, upon whose faculties a threatened French 
invasion fell as oppressively then as it might do now upon their 
successors. The true philosophy of national self-defence, then, seems 
to us to lie in such a constitutional evocation of the power of the 
Militia by the authorities of the State, as would render the organi- 
zation very unlike that of the French National Guard, and ina 
material point different from that of the Lrish Volunteers of ’82. 
We would desire to see corps of Volunteers enrolled under local 
officers bearing the Queen’s commission, in every district where 
the popular spirit should prompt such a movement, upon the prin- 
ciples of selection to which we have alluded. Of class exclusion 
there should be none; but it would be no unfair condition:» 
require from every candidate for enrolment “a sufficient pledge 
for good abearing” in the public service. From such an or- 
ganization we confess we see grounds for expecting a reunit- 
ing of those bonds of society the progressive dissolution of 
which threatens more real peril to the state than the prowess of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes. The shoulder-to-shoulder feeling 
which has long characterized Englishmen of all ranks, may be in 
no small degree traced to the interweaving into the national 
habits of those old Anglo-Saxon customs of local military train- 
ing, which have been kept alive from age to age by the recur- 
rence of such occasions as the present. A generation has now 
fe alarms and undisciplined by 
the sense of common danger. During this period there has been 
much association of individual men, but little interecombination of 
classes; and we confess we think the result has not been so satis- 
factory in the development of national feeling or in the improve- 
ment of public manners as to lead us to wish for an uninterrupted 
continuance of the system. It would be worth trying whether 


| the proceedings at a May meeting in Exeter Hall, at a Manches- 


well as the conduct of affairs in my other Colonial possessions, there is | 


evidence, which it is impossible longer to resist, that you have failed in 
showing that foresight, energy, and judgment, which your very diflicult po- 
sition required; and that therefore i should not be justified in shrinking 
from accepting their advice that the government of the Colonies should be 


placed in other hands.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL SELF-DEFENCE. 
Sm Grorce Grey has pledged his secretarial word that “the sub- 
ject of sanctioning the formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps is at 
present under the consideration of the Government”; and as the 
country is manifestly in earnest in the matter, it is possible that 
some action may follow upon the Ministerial consideration. It 
therefore behoves those who have witnessed with satisfaction the 
raising of the national spirit, and who can see in the apparition 
better uses than the frightening of a French robber, to take 








thought that it shall not be laid—its mission unaceomplished—in | 
| invite invasion, and provoke rebellious sympathy with the inva- 


the limbo of official indolence. Nor is it in official indolence alone 
that the chance lies of spoiling the existing enthusiasm of its 
capabilities for public good. There is enough in a name to in- 
fluence many timid persons to dread in the establishment of Vo- 
lunteer Ritle Corps a reproduction of the troublesome Irish Volun- 
teer army of ’82; and some cannot think of citizen-soldiership 
apart from the idea of a French National Guard, with its con- 
tingent powers of mischief and impotence in a good cause. Such 
thinkers, if they do not find their hearts stout enough to resist the 
general movement openly, will certainly do all in their power to 
thwart and nullify it by indirect means. Yet a candid exami- 
nation of the history of the Irish Volunteers would probably 
show that they were troublesome chiefly in the direction of 
assailing acknowledged and intolerable abuses, while their 
insurrection (to use the phrase in the Hungarian Constitutional 
Sense) on the oceasion of a threatened foreign invasion is perhaps 
the most hopeful event in Ireland’s dreary annals. Indeed, during 
nearly seven centuries that have elapsed between the invitation to 
Strongbow to settle a faction-feud, and the clamour of the day 


ter Reform Conference, at a Protectionist gathering, at a Copen- 
hagen Fields Chartist Convention, or even at a Peace Congress, 
might not be all the kindlier, and not less productive of real good, 
if the several parties had met before in friendly contention at their 
village butts, and had volunteeredjto make each other’s acquaint- 
ance by enrolment in their district rifle corps. 

But, it will probably be said, though Ireland has been more than 
threatened with a French invasion, and French armies have been 
thrice in recent times disembarked on her shores, would it be 
prudent to organize the Irish population for self-defence ? or would 
it be practicable and safe to make one law for England and another 
for Ireland in this delicate matter of the Militia? To the latter 
question we unhesitatingly reply, that no measure would appear 
to us to be less wise than to draw so invidious a distinction between 
the two sections of a nation legislatively and administratively 
united. It would be a blunder exoteric and esoteric: it would 


ders. The former question we mustanswer more ITibernico. Be- 
ing asked, “ Would it be prudent to organize for self-defence, to 
discipline, to train to arms, the turbulent, restless, and disloyal 
Irish?” we ask in return, Is not that people now in a 
condition of social disorganization, incapable not merely of 
self-defence but of self-support, undisciplined in the habits 
of a civil community, untrained in the customs of civilized 
war? would enrolment of Irish Protestants and Catholics in 
an association not for mutual destruction but for common protec- 
tion separate them more widely from each other? would the re- 
straints (self-imposed) of military discipline, of uniform, of mutual 
observation, render the latter more or less free to join a foreign 
enemy, or more or less able to codperate with their fellow citizens 
in self-sustaining industry ? woul | the relations of the parade or 
ractice-ground besten or soften these men’s manners and preju- 
ices? would training in the open and manly use of the rifle ren- 
der the merest Celt more or less fitted for the work of shooting or 
hiring another to shoot an unarmed and unconscious man from 
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behind a hedge? "We doubt whether the character of the Irish 
is so abnormal as to justify in their case replies to these questions 
different from what the common voice of mankind would give in 
the case of any other nation on the face of the earth. We 
have not heard that the experience of the effects of organi- 
zation, discipline, and training to arms in the case of the Irish 
Constabulary, has been such as to prove the possibility of so mon- 
strous an aberration from nature. We are not aware that Irish 
regiments are more remarkable for desertion and insubordination 
and defection in front of an enemy than those corps exclusively re- 


eruited in Scotland and England. Nay, we have heard a highly-. 


distinguished and well-informed officer assert, that the North of 
Treland—now the most lawless of its provinces—supplies the 
British Army with noncommissioned officers in larger proportion 
than any other district of the United Kingdom. Looking upon 
the prisoner in the dock of an Ulster County Court-house, and 
upon his brothers in green and in scarlet on the gaol-guard or at the 
door of the Judge’s lodgings, what outward difference distinguishes 
the three men save the clothing they wear ? Yet the one is a fierce 
barbarian, ready to slay master, neighbour, or friend, for the 


| 


guerdon of half-a-crown ; and the other two are respectable ser- | 


vants of the law, whom no man fears to trust with life or purse. 


Military discipline, training in arms, and uniform, haye wrought | 


this great moral change. 

It would seem, however, that small necessity exists for an ela- 
borate arguing of this question; for, amid all the noise of defen- 
sive preparation that fills the air on this side of the Irish Chan- 


nel, the ear is vexed by no mingling of sounds from the far West. | 
We have not seen a single proposition for an Irish Rifle Club, not | 
one native letter on the national defences, in an Irish journal. | 


Nor has there, on the other hand, been a single lay response from 
peasant or agitator to the invitation of Bishops Cullen and Higgins 
to fraternize with the French Usurper. The reasonable ground of 
fear for Ireland would appear to be, not that her people would 
side with an invader, but that as a nation they have sunk into too 
deep an apathy for the calls of patriotism, of honour, or even of 
personal safety—they revile the Saxon, but they depend upon him. 


A NATIONAL HALF-HOLYDAY FOR EXERCISE. 

A FRIEND who is endeavouring to organize a Rifle Club in the 
North of England encounters a difficulty, which the promoters 
of other clubs must also feel—he cannot at once discern the 
fitting time for weekly exercise. Anciently in England the time 
for manly exercises was the Sunday, when the village folk col- 
lected, in their leisure, on the green; and it was thus that the 
ractice of archery was kept to the standard of public emulation. 
t is thus too that the national exercise of rifle-shooting, which is 
at once the amusement, the business, and the independence of 
Switzerland, is kept up to the standard. But in our country and 
our day the Sunday is tabooed against such uses. Religious 
scruples first forbade it to secular purposes, and now our customs 
and habits are so formed as to put it out of the question. On the 
other hand, among large sections of our busy people Sunday is the 
only day of leisure. What time, then, to choose for a purpose so 
laudable, so necessary, and in more than the classie sense so pious ? 
It has been proposed to cut the gordian knot, by restoring the 
active uses of the Sunday on the strength of the necessity and the 


for the art of defence would be employed in shielding our | rea S 16 OF vs 
' different might the result have been, if, like the great military mo- 


iety ; 

Protestant institutions as well as our persons and property. It 
was thought that the middle of the day, after Divine service, 
might have been thus used. But—though pitched battles, by sea 
and land, have been fought on the Sabbath-day without seruple— 
it would be impossible to obtain authoritative sanction for peaceful 
exercise and training: nor does it seem to us needful. ‘There is 
one portion of time which is already in part disengaged—the 
latter half of Saturday. “Short time” has set it free in factory 
districts; commercial men have made great strides in returning to 
the example of our schools and making it “half-holyday”; and 
no purpose to extend the observance of that secular half-holyday 
could be at once so useful and so fitting as the manly exercise of 
militia or volunteer corps. There would be manifest advantages 
in fixing a general day for the exercise; and if it would help to 
fix the holyday as a national custom, so much the better. 

Another change in our customs, though a slight one, seems ne- 


| in the way of their development and free action. 


| struggle for its success. 


| lish history. 
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ROEBUCK’S HISTORY WHIG MINISTRY OF 1830," 
THE passing of the Reform Bill will ever be a landmark in Ene- 
By it the power of the commercial classes was in- 
augurated; and they whose cnergy, enterprise, and industry, had 
long mainly supplied the resources of the nation’s influence and 
prosperity, became participators in the legislative decisions which 
regulated and controlled the employment and distribution of wealth, 
The direct effect of the Reform Bill was to put the owners of pro- 
perty of all descriptions more on a level than they had before been 
with the owners of land, and as a consequence to secure a due re- 
gard to the interests of the holders of capital of whatever it might 
consist. An oligarchy had disappeared ; a class had no longer the sole 
power of imposing taxes and framing laws; the general good sense 
of the community had thenceforth fair play in the work of legisla- 
tion; and whatever defects have been since observable in Parliament 
and its operations, the blame has lain not so much with the con- 
stitution of Parliament as with the want of political wisdom and vir- 
tue, and especially of eminent statesmanship among us. The Reform 
Bill could not create these, but it has removed powerful obstructions 
The direct and 
immediate effects of the Reform Bill, however, were not of more 
importance than the lessons taught to all classes during the 
The people learned that there was no 
power in the state which could oppose a permanent hinderance toa 
desire strongly and unanimously urged by them; that at no fu- 
ture time would there be need of violence or armed insurrection to 
attain their wishes, but that they might and assuredly would bc 
always attained by patience, firmness, and public discussion. ‘The 
aristocracy, both Whig and Tory, learnt that the people were not 
an undistinguishable mob, to be coaxed or curbed as occasion 
might require, but that beneath themselves, and the great bankers 
and merchants with whom they were acquainted, were hundreds 
of thousands of intelligent, well-informed, high-minded men, with 
a graduated scale of wealth and social power, capable of detinite 


OF 


| political aims, and as well able as any of themselves to defend 


those aims by argument and to attain them by those methods and 
qualities of mind on which they most valued themselves. The Re- 
form Bill not only diminished the number of the classes dangerous 
to the constitution because discontented with it, but the process of 
the struggle proved the groundlessness of much of that fear which 


| had lain at the root of the obstinacy with which the exclusion 


was maintained. It not only gave political power, but revealed a 
fitness for it, which perhaps not many “advanced Liberals” had 
been very confident of before. The struggle for the Reform Bill, 
like a gallantly-contested prize-fight, impressed the combatants 
with mutual respect ; classes which had known little of each other 
before, now recognized each other’s good qualities; even the obsti- 


| nate pluck of the Peers lost them nothing in the long run, though 


it was very near losing them everything at the time; perhaps the 
Bishops were the only order irreparably damaged, as they certainly 


| were made for the moment the scapegoats on whose unlucky heads 


public indignation discharged itself. But one lesson stands out, as we 
read the history of the Reform struggle by the light of 1848. How 


|narchies of the Continent, we had from necessity or vanity 


kept up large ‘standing armics isolated from the rest of the 
= ange in sympathy and by education, forming a caste 
1aving interests distinct from and opposed to the general well- 


being of the country. Indeed, as it was, we seareely yet know for 


' certain whether England was not saved by a mere accident from 


cessary to render this restored practice complete—the payment of | 


wages on Friday evening instead of Saturday. 
might throw some difficulty in the way of that change ; but the 
steady example of the better class would compel the others to fol- 
low. The transfer of pay-duy is recommended by all who are in- 
terested in the sobriety of the Sabbath, or in the improved economy 


Needy employers | 


of the working classes ; for it would place the wages of the work- | 


ing man in the hands of his housekeeper before the suspension of 
work had subjected him to a Saturday night’s temptations. We 
believe that these, as well as other considerations for the con- 
venience of the working classes, have already induced many em- 
ployers to effect the transfer, which would be necessary to get the 
latter half of Saturday perfectly free. 

Two other modes in which the Saturday afternoon practice is 


military government in May 1832. That the attempt would 
have recoiled on those who made it, and have insured not only 
their certain and speedy ruin, but that of the institutions in whose 
defence it would have sought its justification, is scarcely to be 
doubted; but from what we do know, we may feel not less certain 
that from this terrible experiment we were saved by the good for- 
tune or the wisdom which had kept our standing army within 
moderate limits, and had not allowed it to be congregated in great 
masses. Are we again too audaciously anticipating the disclosures 
of history, if to the Reform struggle we attribute that training 
which afterwards made Sir Robert Peel eminently the popular Mi- 
nister of our century? Was it not the experience he then gained 
of the power of the commercial and manufacturing classes, together 
with his consciousness of the fearful risk of a civil war that was 
then ineurred—combined, may be, with an increased respect for 
the political ability and temper of those classes—which led 
him to terminate so abruptly and by a Parliamentary coup- 


| de-main the struggle which appeared imminent between them 


likely to give a healthier tone to the manners of the working | 


classes are—the providing an amusement of a creditable kind, in 
which emulation before the assembled elders and belles of the dis- 
trict may make our young men feel a happy pride in bodily vigour 
and excellences not of a debasing order ; al the presence of the 
gentry as sharers and leaders, not simply in the way of a patron- 


izing and didactic benevolence, but in the way of real business and | just laid be 


and the land-owning and land-cultivating classes ?—a struggle 
which must have been even more perilous than the former, inas- 
much as the physical force on either side was more evenly balanced. 
The process of a contest in which lessons of so great influence were 
learnt, the characters of the men who led the nation through it, and 
the course of conduct which depressed those men from a height of 
popularity never before surpassed to comparative contempt and 
dislike, must continue to be objects of interest as long as the Eng- 


| lish nation exists, and cannot fail to suggest valuable instruction 


er ge The contemplated practice-holyday might be made 


restore to our social intercourse some of the happiest feelings | Je8" Arthur Roebuck, M.P. Volumes 


and incidents of a national recreation. 


to statesmen and students of history. At the present moment, 
when the Prime Minister who proposed the first Reform Bill has 
fore the House of Commons what he considers a requi- 


* History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By 
t ” I.and II, Published by Parker and Son. 
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at great measure, a work professing to give 
: i ill must command universal attention. 

the history of th Am oebuck has undertaken. In the present two 

~ “; he carries his history to the close of the last Unreformed 
volume ent; prefacing it with a sketch of political proceedings 
ean og of 1815 to the formation of Lord Grey’s Ministry 
~~ a ber 1830. Considering how much of Mr. Roebuck’s ma- 
im’ a yublic property, it would perhaps have been a wise plan 
— SE or wholly omitted this previous portion, occu- 
had the reater part of his first volume, and supplied its place 
pyne “thy of the political lives and characters of the men who 
by ske ies a leading part in the subsequent transactions; had 
ogg Pot srefaced his history with a short explanation of 
~ ‘cae. that led to the identification of the great Whig 
oiies ‘with the Popular party, and made his readers com- 

_n nd how it was that the confidence of the people came 
| placed in them. Nor can a history of the Reform Bill 
be considered as either artistically complete or so practically useful 
as it might be, which gives no account of the system which that 
bill modified. The manner in which representation had been so 
largely changed to nomination, and the hands into which the 
political power so purloined had been transferred, form necessary 
parts of such a history—far more necessary than a minute record 
of the proceedings of the Ministries of Mr. Canning and the 
Duke of Wellington. It would also have conduced greatly to 
the interest of Mr. Roebuck’s narrative, had he not con- 
fined himself so exclusively to proceedings in Parliament, es- 
pecially as the real struggle for the Reform Bill was car- 
ried on out of “the House,” however eminent were the ser- 
vices of the leaders within it. Altogether, he writes too much 
like a Member of Parliament; even a up that ridiculous 
conventional style in which Members speak of one another as “ the 
honourable” or “right honourable gentleman” and the “noble 
lord.” ‘This is altogether beneath the style of history, and must 
be the unconscious result of long habit; but it is a blemish that 
might be advantageously omitted in future volumes, and future 
editions of these first two. One other general objection seems to 
us, viewing Mr. Roebuck’s work simply as Parliamentary history, 
to be the omission of all those splendid oratorical displays which the 

teform struggle called forth, and which were in themselves no in- 
efficient agents in the excitement that prevailed. But little more 
space wou d have been filled than is now taken up by extracts from 
various speeches which are introduced with no particular effect, 
and where narrative would have served the writer’s purpose 
equally well. 

Fhe ccteel amount of new information supplied by Mr. Roebuck 
is necessarily small. J/ansard and the Mirror of Parliament have 
furnished the raw material; the author has woven this into a very 
readable narrative, explaining, i on, = pers. 
abundantly the positions of persons and parties, as they fall within 
the range of his Section.” Indeed, pe meat how well known 
most of the facts are, it would seem that political criticism rather 
than history proper must have been Mr. Roebuck’s object, and po- 
litical criticism intended to affect living men. All persons inte- 
rested in polities know pretty well who and what Mr. Roebuck is, 
and what his criticisms are likely to be. Their failing is not want 
of boldness or sincerity, nor does any party bias lead him astray ; 
perhaps he is more generous and considerate towards political op- 
ponents than towards those with whom he has been in the habit 
of voting. Forthe Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel—though 
treated with freedom, and held up in certain acts and declarations 
of their lives as crucial instances of human folly and inconsistency 
—he evidently has a sneaking kindness, even though habit and 
his general theory of the baseness and absurdity of mankind com- 
pel him to fling hard names at them. All men are great fools and 
greater rogues, but they not so much as others. Some of the 
Whig leaders, too, he occasionally omits to sneer at, always pro- 
viding they are dead. A kind of Diogenes is Mr. Roebuck, look- 
ing in vain with his ecynical-radical lantern for an honest and en- 
lightened man. Certainly, for one of his turn of mind and temper, 
Parliamentary politics, with their farcical conventionalisms, their 
hollow lies, sham courtesies, and that most unreal unreality of 
stump-oratory on which they all rest, afford infinite resource to feed a 
contemplative malice. But, after all, history must not be written 
in the cynical spirit, but in the larger spirit of one who reveres 
humanity and its objects, while he can yet suspect the littleness 
in himself and others which mars both. Mr. Roebuck is an acute, 
a clearsighted, an unrelenting critic; but historical painting 
requires a broader treatment, a more glowing enthusiasm, a 
more genial sympathy, and a more tolerant heart. In writing 
history, a man has no business to go on the theory that the 
actors in it are bad, mean-motived, and tricky, without specific 
facts to justify his representation. 
ing does pervade Mr. Roebuck’s book. He speaks heartily well 
of nobody, exceedingly ill of most people; and where he says 
nothing specific, leaves an unfavourable impression by his manner. 
With respect to living Whig statesmen, over and above what is 
due to historic truth and his own habitual convictions, something 
of the acrimony observable must be attributed to the inspiration 
under which the work has been ayowedly written. 
the . of the friends who haye contributed information, Mr. 

uck says—‘‘ Among those friends, it is well known that Lord 
Brougham has been the most confiding.” Hence, the book, while 
it freely criticizes Brougham’s motives and arguments, puts events 
in a light favourable to him, and makes him prominent in those 
Scenes behind the curtain which are narrated. After the frank 


site supplement to th 


More or less of this feel- | 


| pounded to the King the object of the interview they had sought. 
} startled Monarch no sooner understood the drift of the Chancellor's some- 


Speaking, in | 


| 


statement in the preface, there can be no objection to this; but it 
needs to be borne in mind, especially as Mr. Roebuck, with a singu- 
larly admirable candour, tells a story which does not tend to 
implicit reliance on the accuracy of the Chancellor’s memory. 

‘**T have often heard Lord Brougham relate a circumstance connected with 
this celebrated motion, which vividly illustrates the ignorance of the Admin- 
istration, even at the eleventh hour, as to the real feelings of the people. 
The members of the Cabinet who were not in the House of Commons dined 
that day with the Lord Chancellor; whose Secretary, Mr. now Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, sat under the gallery of the Commons, and sent half-hour bulle- 
tins to the noble Lord, describing the progress of the debate. They ran thus 
—‘ Lord John has been up ten minutes; House very full; great interest and 
anxiety shown.’ Another came describing the extraordinary sensation pro- 
duced by the plan on both sides of the House. At last came one saying, 
‘Lord John is near the end of his speech ; my next will tell you who follows 
him.’ ‘Now,’ said the noble host and narrator of the story, ‘ we had often 
talked over and guessed at the probable course of the Opposition, and I al- 
ways said, were I in Peel's place, I would not condescend to argue the point 
but would, so soon as John Russell sat down, get up and declare that I woul 
not debate so revolutionary, so mad a proposal; and would insist upon divi- 
ding upon it at once. If S does this, I used to say, we are dead beat; but 
if he allows himself to be drawn into a discussion, we shall succeed. When 
Le Marchant’s bulletin at length came which was to tell us the course 
adopted by the Opposition, I held the note unopened in my hand, and laugh- 
ing, said—Now this decides our fate; therefore, let us take a glass of wine 
all round, in order that we may, with proper nerve, read the fatal missive. 
Having done so, I opened the note, and seeing the first line, which was— 
‘Peel has been up twenty minutes,’ I flourished the note round my head, 
and shouted, Hurrah! hurrah! Victory! victory! Peel has been speaking 
twenty minutes ; and so we took another glass to congratulate ourselves upon 
our good fortune.’ Such is the anecdote ; which proves, among other things, 
how uncertain as guides are such anecdotes for history. The events doubt- 
less occurred much as Lord Brougham is accustomed to relate them ; but Sir 
Robert Peel did not speak on that night’s debate. Sir John Sebright se- 
conded Lord John Russell’s motion, and Sir Robert Inglis was the next suc- 
ceeding speaker, in vehement, nay, fierce reply to Lord John. But I relate 
the story, because it proves how little aware the Ministry was of the state of 
popular feeling ; how little they knew of the intensity of that feeling, when 
they believed that Sir Robert “Peel coud so have disposed of the proposed 
measure, So daring and insolent a disregard of popular opinion would have 
risked everything which Sir Robert Peel and every wise man holds dear.” 

A point never yet cleared up is the difficulty that attended Mr. 
Brougham’s joining the Grey Ministry at its first formation. It 
is certain that on the day on which Lord Grey first saw the King, 
Mr. Brougham was offered the Attorney-Generalship, and con- 
sidered himself wronged by the offer. He himself desired to be 
Master of the Rolls, in order to secure a permanent office and at 
the same time to retain his seat in the House of Commons. The 
question is, who prevented this—the King, or Lord Grey, or Lord 
Grey’s allies? Mr. Roebuck states the different accounts or sur- 
mises of the transaction, and then gives his own opinion. 

** My own opinion on all the facts that I have been able to ascertain, does 
not agree with either of the above explanations, but is as follows. Mr. 
Brougham desired the Rolls—the Whigs were resolved that he should not 
have that office. Of these two assertions, the first I believe on direct testi- 
mony; the second is a matter of inference. That the situation of Attor- 
ney-General was offered and refused on the 16th, is proved also by direct 
testimony—viz. that of Lord Grey himself; and I therefore do not believe 
the statement which attributes to Lord Grey a determination to re- 
move Mr. Brougham from the House of Commons if he became in any way 
connected with the Government. And after the statements above wutel, 
more especially that in which Lord Grey proposes that in case he makes a 
Government, Mr. Brougham should lead the House of Commons, and in 
which he states that he cannot conceive his attempting to form a Govern- 
ment possible unless Mr. Brougham was to form part of it—such a determi- 
nation on the part of Lord Grey seems utterly incredible. That the King 
spontaneously resolved to refuse Mr. Brougham the office of Master of the 
Rolls is highly improbable: Mr. Brougham’s friends knew that he was 
anxious to have it, but there is no evidence that his political opponents 
were aware of his wishes on that head. It would seem more probable, 
therefore, that if the King were prompted on the occasion, that the prompt- 
ing was by the Whigs, than that it came from the Duke of Wellington 
or Mr. Peel,” 

The story of the mode in which the King was persuaded to dis- 
solve Parliament in April 1831, has been before the public with a 
variety of melodramatic details not easy to reconcile with the 
following statement,—itself, however, sufficiently dramatic, even 
without the famous hackney-coach, or Lord Durham’s irruption on 
Lord Albemarle’s late breakfast. 

** On the morning, however, of the 22d, Lord Grey and the Lord Chan- 
cellor waited on the King, in order to request that he would instantly, and 
on that day, dissolve the House. The whole scene of this interview of the 
King and his Ministers, as related by those who could alone describe it, is a 


| curious illustration ef the way in which the great interests of mankind often 


seem to depend on petty incidents, and in which ludicrous puerilities often 
mix themselves up with events most important to the welfare of whole na- 
tions. ‘The necessity of a dissolution had long been foreseen and decided on 
by the Ministers; but the King had not yet been persuaded to consent to so 
bold a measure ; and now the two chiefs of the Administration were about to 
intrude themselves into the Royal closet, not only to advise and ask for a 
dissolution, but to request the hing on the sudden—on this very day, and 
within a few hours, to go down and put an end to his Parliament in the 
midst of the session, and with all the ordinary business of the session yet un- 
finished. The bolder mind of the Chancellor took the lead, and Lord Grey 
anxiously solicited him to manage the King on the occasion. So soon as they 
were admitted, the Chancellor, with some care and circumlocution, - 


what periphrastic statement, than he exclaimed in wonder and anger against 
the very idea of such a proceeding. ‘ How is it possible, my Lords, that I 
can after this fashion repay the kindness of Parliament to the Queen and 
myself? They have just granted me a most liberal civil list, and to the 
Queen a splendid annuity in case she survives me.’ The Chancellor con- 
fessed that they had, as regarded his Majesty, been a liberal and wise Par- 
liament, but said, that nevertheless their further existence was incompatible 
with the peace and safety of the kingdom. Both he and Lord Grey then 
preeiee insisted upon the absolute necessity of their request, and gave 
his Majesty to understand, that this advice may his Ministers unanimously 
resolved on, and that they felt themselves unable to conduct the affairs of 
the country in the present condition of the Parliament. This last statement 
made the King feel that a general resignation would be the consequence 
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of a further refusal: of this, in spite of his secret wishes, he was at 
the moment really afraid, and therefore he, by employing petty 
excuses, and suggesting small and temporary difficulties, soon be 

to show that he was about to yield. ‘But, my Lords, nothing is prepared— 
the great officers of state are not summon . Pardon me, Sir,’ said the 
Chanceller, bowing with profound apparent humility, ‘we have taken the 
great liberty of giving them to understand that your Majesty commanded 
their attendance at the proper hour.’ ‘But, my Lords, the crown, and the 
zobes, and other things needed, are not prepared.’ ‘Again I most humbly 
entreat your Majesty's pardon for my boldness,’ said the Chancellor, ‘they 
are all prepared and ready—the proper officers being desired to attend in pro- 
per form and time.’ ‘ But, my Lords,’ said the King, reiterating the form in 
which he put his objection, ‘you know the thing is wholly impossible; the 
guards, the troops, have had no orders, and cannot be ready in time.’ This 
objection was in reality the most formidable one. The orders to the troops 
on such occasions emanate always directly from the King, and no person but 
the King can in truth command them for such service; and as the Prime 
Minister and daring Chancellor well knew the nature of Royal susceptibility 
on such matters, they were in no slight degree doubtful and anxious as to 
the result. The Chancellor, therefore, with some real hesitation, began again 
as before, ‘Pardon me, Sir; we know how bold the step is, that, presuming 
on your great goodness, and your anxious desire for the safety of your king- 
dom and happiness of your people, we have presumed to take—I have given 
orders, and the troops are ready.’ The King started in serious anger, flamed 
red in the face, and burst forth with, ‘What, my Lords, have you dared to 
act thus? Such a thing was never heard of. You, my Lord Chancellor, 
ought to know, that such an act is treason, high treason, my Lord.’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir,’ said the Chancellor, ‘I do know it; and nothing but my thorough know- 
ledge of your Majesty’s goodness, of yew paternal anxicty for the good of 
your people, and my own solemn belief that the safety of the state depends upon 
this day’s proceedings, could have emboldened me to the performance of so 
unusual, and in ordinary circumstances so improper a proceeding. In all hu- 
mility I submit myself to your Majesty, and am ready in my own person to 
bear all the blame and receive all the punishment which your Majesty may 
deem necdful; but I again entreat your Majesty to listen to us and to follow 
our counsel, and, as you value the security of your crown and the peace of 
your realms, to yield to our most earnest solicitations.’ After some further 
expostulations by both his Ministers, the King cooled down, and consented. 
Having consented, he became anxious that everything should be done in 
the proper manner, and gave minute directions respecting the ceremonial. 
The speech to be spoken by him at the prorogation was ready prepared and 
in the Chancellor’s pocket. To this he agreed—desired that everybody might 
punctually attend, and dismissed his Ministers for the moment, with some- 
thing between a menace and a joke upon the audacity of their proceeding.” 

The King’s consent to the creation of Peers, and Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s famous circular, have been generally considered as 
rendering between them the passing of the Reform Bill certain. 
Mr. Roebuck, however, gives reasons for supposing that had the 
circular proved ineffective, the creation might not have been 
brought into operation after all. 

“It is clear that Lord Grey was far from satisfied that the power to make 
Peers was sufficient for his purpose, neither is it certain that he would have 
exercised the power he possessed had the Opposition remained stanch. His 
ebject in obtaining the promise of the King was to terrify the Peers into se- 
cession, and not to obtain a majority by creation. Onthe 17th of May, he 
had the King’s promise, but he said he was not yet sure of being able to pass 
the bill in all its essentials; but on the 18th he knew that the promise 
had brought about the end he desired—¢. ¢. the Peers, he had learned from 
Sir Herbert Taylor, were frightened, and in their turn had consented to se- 
cede. Then, but not till then, he consented to remain Minister, saying now 
he could carry the bill.* 

In after times these circumstances were often discussed by the chief 
actors in them; and they, that is, Lord Grey and the Chancellor, both de- 
clared, that if the Conservative Lords had stood firm, the Reform Adminis- 
tration was defeated, together with their bill, because they would not have ex- 
acted from the King the fulfilment of the promise they had compelled him to 
a This declaration gives rise to serious reflections ; it proves, beyond all 

loubt, that Lord Grey and the Chancellor were wholly ignorant of the ex- 
tent and intensity of the popular excitement. They had raised a spirit over 
which, in fact, they had lost control—most unwisely trifling with the peace 
and happiness of a great nation—because apparently utterly ignorant of the 
terrible risks which they thus rashly encountered. Had the Opposition Peers 
stood firm, and had Lord Grey retired without having exercised the power 
confided to him by the King, the Whig party would at once and for ever 
have been set aside ; a bolder race of politicians would have taken the lead of 
the people ; civil war would have been dared; and the House of Lords, pos- 
sibly the Throne itself, would have been swept away in the tempest that 
would thus have been raised. Fortunately for the fame of Lord Grey and 
the Lord Chancellor, fortunately for the happiness of England, the practical 
— sense of the Duke of Wellington extricated the nation from the terrible 
ifficulty into which the House of Lords and the Administration had brought 
it 


We have endeavoured in our extracts to give specimens of what 
was newest in Mr. Roebuck’s book as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of fact, rather than what was most intrinsically interesting in 
it as a great political pamphlet. The time has not come for writing 
the secret history of the Reform Cabinet ; though perhaps the partial 
disclosures in this book may have the effect of eliciting others, and 
so bring about a complete revelation earlier than would otherwise 
have been judged advisable. Till then, the public acts of its mem- 
bers are the only reliable evidence of their characters and inten- 
tions. When the papers of Lords Grey, Durham, and Althorp, are 

ublished, we may be able more accurately to apportion praise and 
lame. But the importance of such revelations belongs much more 
to the subsequent story of the Reform Ministry than to that 
riod of their existence which Mr. Roebuck has here narrated. 
‘loated on the high tide of popularity and success, there was 
little room for quarrelling among themselves or giving dissatis- 
faction to others; the differences of opinion and weaknesses of 
character which were lost sight of in the excitement and triumph 
of the great struggle came out afterwards, and rapidly dissolved an 
ill-assorted confederacy. Mr. Roebuck must, in recording and 
analyzing the process of that dissolution, be on his guard against 
onesided information, however eminent its source. Miuw deide, 
Ged, MyAniddew 'AyAZjos is not a fit invocation to the Muse of His- 

* “ From this time forward the situation of the Ministry, in relation to the King, 

was of aless friendly character than formerly, and the Queen was now evidently 
hostile. When the Ministry resigned, her Attorney and Solicitor General re- 
also. She did not reappoint them on the return of Lord Grey, but chose others 
out of Parliament, and, as she said, ‘unconnected with politics.’” 





tory, even though the Achilles be so illustrious a stateman and so 

merous a2 man as Henry Brougham. But above all, before 

e can write a history of a stormy and debateable period, which 
shall carry with it the calm approval of his reader’s judgment, he 
must be on his guard against that particular form of narrowness 
which men of his acute but not profound intellect are especially 
liable to, the narrowness which consists in ignoring all but the 
logical results of certain propositions generally allowed to be rea- 
sonable, or at least held to be so by himself, and estimating the 
conduct and character of statesmen by the degree in which their 
measures approximate to those logical results. Abstract reason- 
ing and logical consistency have had little to do with rearing our 
institutions, neither have they been the ground upon which our 
great statesmen have carried on the business of the country, or 
from time to time altered our institutions: and the historian who 
regards man as simply a logical animal, or sneers at him for not 
being so, may say clever things, detect laughable absurdities, and 
— simple or stupid people, but he will fail to comprehend the 
leading men of any era, or to penetrate the meaning of the events 
he comments upon. 


LADY THERESA LEWIS’S LIVES OF CLARENDON’S 
CONTEMPORARIES.* 
A CLEAR judgment, an elegant taste, and considerable industry, 
stimulated by family associations to a course of historical and bio- 
graphical inquiry, are displayed in these biographies. The family 
circumstances which prompted the undertaking have also facili- 
tated the labour ; the sister of the present Lord Clarendon having 
received assistance from historical houses, which might not haye 
been so readily granted to other applicants. 

The three contemporaries of Clarendon whom Lady Theresa 
Lewis has selected for her pen were remarkable by character or 
fortune. Lord Falkland has been painted with such particularity 
and fondness by Clarendon—his merit and virtues have since been 
the theme of so many pens—that a species of halo surrounds his 
memory, though few who are familiar with his name and public 
career know much of his life properly speaking. The name of 
Arthur Capell Lord Capell is less familiar to the world: he 
is best remembered by the historical reader for his Roman-like 
death after the surrender of Colchester, under circumstances which 
may show harshness, severity, and probably illegality on the part 
of the Parliament, but involving, we conceive, no breach of faith 
| as regards the capitulation. William Seymour Marquis of Hert- 
| ford, created on the Restoration Duke of Somerset, was by nature a 
| man of literary leisure rather than action, as Clarendon intimates 

by some of his nicest touches; yet Fortune often placed him 

during his long career in positions he would not have chosen for 
| himself. His clandestine marriage in very early life to the Lady 
Arabella Stuart—the rage of King James—the separate imprison- 
ment of the two lovers—their escape from prison—the capture of 
Lady Arabella, her close imprisonment and melancholy death— 
with the evasion of Seymour to the Low Countries—form a sub- 
ject for romance, which has not been neglected in our days, though 
historical inquiry throws doubts on the romance or sentiment of 
the actors. After Seymour’s pardon, and succession through un- 
expected deaths to the honours and fortune of his house, the Earl 
of Hertford retired to his estates, passing his life in domestic 
pursuits and study till the age of fifty. By this time, according 
to Clarendon, “ he loved and was even wedded so much to his ease 
that he loved his book above all exercises, and had even contracted 
such a ‘laziness of mind, that he had no delight in an open and 
liberal conversation, and cared not to discuss and argue on those 
points which he understood very well, only for the trouble of con- 
tending.” At the outbreak of the troubles he was summoned to 
York; and in spite of his long habits of leisure, and the hard 
dealing he had received from the Crown, he continued active and 
faithful to the last in the service of Charles, though suffering with 
other of the King’s best friends from his weakness and nepo- 
tism. Lord Hertford was one of the four nobles who were per- 
mitted to attend the funeral; and he, the Duke of Richmond, and 
the Earls Southampton and Lindsay, are said to have borne the 
coffin on their shoulders to the grave. He just lived to witness the 
Restoration, and to experience the first flush 








1 of Charles the Second’s 
gratitude: he died in October 1660, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. 

The lives exhibit industrious research, under the guidance of a 
discriminating taste, and a feminine clearness of style, diffusive 
without heaviness. With the exception of Lord Falkland, the 
subjects perhaps are of too little historical note to require the length 
at which they are displayed ; or rather, the biographical materials 
are too scanty to permit the lives to be fully exhibited. Hence 
Lady Lewis is driven to follow the prevailing custom of mixing 
up history with biography, and narrating as part of a life the 
events with which the subject had some connexion. This neces- 
sarily lessens both the historical and the biographical interest, 
yet leaves the history at all events incomplete. This mode of 
—— is defended by the authoress: but we conceive she 
would better have accomplished her object by avoiding so much 
of polities and political events, by a continuous presentment of 
biography, and by the introduction, as accessories or backgrounds, 
of local scenery connected with the actors, and a sprinkling of 
lifelike heraldry or family story. This, indeed, is as likely to 
overlay the main subject as history in unskilful hands; but we 
speak of use, not abuse. 


* Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Lewis Clarendon: 
illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady Theresa Lewis. In three volumes. 
With Portraits. Published by Murray. 
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Notwithstanding the “innocency of life” of which Clarendon 
makes such emphatic mention in the case of Falkland, the youth- 
ful Lucius Cary was thrown into the Fleet, for what some bio- 
graphers have called in general terms an act of youthful indis- 
cretion. Careful research into the manuscript records of the time 
not only enables Lady Lewis to confirm the passing assertion of 
Chalmers, that it was a duel, but to produce “ the correspondence.” 
Sir Francis Willoughby had been appointed by the King to the com- 
pan which Cary commanded ; and as Cary kay could not strike at 
the Be [the King,}] he must and would strike at the stone that 
lies lower ”: so he sent a letter to W illoughby, and then a message 
by his friend Captain Rainsford. The documents have been drawn 
from the State wd Office, Ireland; and are all in the hand- 
writing of Willoughby—copies probably put in when the matter 
was investigated. This is the rather fiery challenge of a man 
whom general opinion deems mildness itself. 

“ Sir Lucius Caries Letter to me. 

« Sir—Yf I had knowne certeinly afore the; other daye that youe had my 
company, and afore a aay where youre lodginge was, youe had afore 
nowe heard from me. Nowe Ih ) 

Mundaye, to which I shal be a little Remora. I only desire youe toe excuse 
me that I send a sarvant of myne, and not a freind, on such a buisines, for 
it is toe short a tyme toe make a freind in, and I had none ready made. I 
doe confesse youe a brave gentleman, (and formyne owne sake I would not 
but have my adversary be soe) ; but I knowe noe reason w hy, therfore, youe 


showld have my company, any more then why therfore you showld have my | 


breeches, which yf every brave man showld have, I showld be fayne shortly 
toe begg in trowses. I dowght not but youe will give me satisfaction with 
your sworde; of which yf you will send me the lengthe, with tyme and 
place, youe shalbe sure (accordingly toe the appointment) toe meete 

“ Lucius Cary.” 

This sharpness of tongue stuck by him as long at least as he 
continued in opposition to the Court, or rather to the King, for to 
the Court he was always opposed. The following speech, on the 
conduct of the High Church might be applied to the present day ; 
but it would be considered strong now, though the strength is 
as much in the thought as the words. 

“*Mr. Speaker—He is a great stranger in Isracl who knows not this 
kingdom hath long laboured under many and great oppressions both in re- 
ligion and liberty; and his acquaintance here is not great, or his ingenuity 
less, who doth not both know and acknowledge that a great, if not a prin- 
cipal cause of both these have been some Bishops and their adherents. Mr. 
Speaker, a little search will serve to find them to have been the destruction 
of unity, under pretence of uniformity—to have brought in superstition and 
scandal under the titles of reverence and decency—to have defiled our Church 
by adorning our churches—to have slackened the strictness of that union 
which was formerly between us and those of our religion beyond the sea : an 
action as impolitic as ungodly. We shall find them to have tithed mint and 
anise, and have left undone the weightier works of the law.’ . . . . ‘It hath 
been more dangerous for men to go to some neighbour's parish when they 
had no sermon in their own than to be obstinate and perpetual recusants ; 
while masses have been said in security, a conventicle hath been a crime; 
and, which is yet more, the conforming to ceremonies hath been more ex- 
acted than the conforming to Christianity.’ . . . . ‘ We shall find them to be 
like the hen in sop, which, laying every day an egg upon such a proportion 
of barley, her mistress increasing her proportion in hopes she would increase 
her ces, she grew so fat upon that addition that she never laid more ; so, 
though at first their preaching were the occasion of their preferment, they 
after made their preferment the occasion of their not preaching. We shall 
find them to have resembled another fable, the dog in the manger—to have 
neither preached themselves, nor employed those that should, nor suffered 
those that would.’ * bd ° 

“ ¢The truth, Mr. Speaker, is,’ continued he, ‘ that, as some ill ministers 
in our state first took away our money from us, and after endeavoured to 
make our money not worth the taking, by turning it into brass by a kind of 
aes stone; so these men used us in the point of preaching, 
first depressing it to their power, and next labouring to make it such as the 
harm had not been much if it had been depressed. The most frequent sub- 
jects even in the most sacred auditories being the jus divinum of bishops and 
tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, the sacrilege of impropriations, the de- 
molishing of Puritanism and propriety, the building of the prerogative at 
Paul’s, the introduction of cl doctrines as, admitting them true, the truth 

would not recompense the scandal, or such as were so far false, that, as Sir 

Thomas More says of the casuists, their business was not to keep men from 

sinning, but to confirm them—Quam prope ad peccatum sine peceato liceat 

accedere ; so it seemed their work was to try how much of a Papist might be 

brought in without Popery, and to destroy as much as they could of the 
ospel without bringing themselves into danger of being destroyed by the 
Ww 


“ “Mr. Speaker, to go yet further, some of them have so industriously la- 
boured to deduce themselves from Rome, that they have given great sus- 

icion that in gratitude they desire to return thither, or at least to meet it 

alf-way. Some have evidently laboured to bring in an English though not 
a Roman Popery ; I mean not only the outside and dress of it, but equally 
absolute, a blind dependence of the people upon the clergy, and of the clergy 
upon themselves, and have opposed the Papacy beyond the seas that they 
might settle one beyond the water. [An allusion to Lambeth.] Nay, com- 
mon fame is more than ordinarily false if none of them have found a way to 
reconcile the opinions of Rome to the preferments of England, and to be so 
absolutely, directly, and cordially Papists, that it is all that fifteen hundred 
pound a year can do to keep them from confessing it.’ ”” 

As an example of Lady Lewis's own composition, we will take 
some very judicious remarks on the conventional claptrap notions 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

“The popular notion that on the side of the King was ranged a powerful 
aristocracy, that the ranks of his army were filled with gay cavaliers, that 
his court was adorned with the rich dresses that the pencil of Vandyke has 
rendered familar to posterity, that the joyous conviviality of the country 
my and the careless morality of those of the town, stamped his service 
with the dignity and the charm that belong to high birth, to wealth, to ac- 
complished minds and graceful manners, has greatly tended with some to 

‘ow a romantic interest and a false brilliancy on the royalist party ; and is 
fondly contrasted with the low condition, the cold morality, the coarse elo- 
quence, the stern fanaticism, the sour looks, the mean attire, and the morose 
manners of the Puritans and Presbyterians who formed the strength of the 
popular party; or whilst adopting in the main the same view of each, the 
Spirit in which the two are regarded has been reversed. The royalists have 
been treated as the gay licentious followers of a despotic King, drawn toge- 
ther by the feudal feeling that taught them to serve the Sovereign as their 
liege lord, and to join with him in maintaining their own power by oppress- 





heare youe are toe goe towardes Ireland on | 











ing the people as mere vassals of the land, and forming a striking contrast 
to the sober, reasoning, thoughtful, pious, and decorous advocates of the just 
privileges to which they were entitled. 

_ “ But such views, though popular, have but little more than a bare founda- 
tion of truth. The half dramatic, half crusading character with which the 
court of Charles has been invested, that mixture of gay cavaliers and honour- 
able knights, of waving pune and flowing locks, that speak powerfully 
to the fancy, and those humorous descriptions of crop-eared orators, sly 
hypocrites, and nasal preachers, give but a very false and superficial view of 
those grave and honest men on either side who argued great constitutional 
questions, who upheld the Protestant Church against innovations that were 
leading to Popery, who fought for the safety of the Crown, or maintained 
the rights and privileges of Parliament. There were men of high honour, 
of high birth, of sincere piety, of great learning, of cultivated minds, and 
polished manners, on both sides—on each were often displeved the vices and 
follies that are incident to human nature, and which wiii equally appear, 
whatever may be the standard that is chosen to be followed; but the com- 
batants on each side were Englishmen—there was no national distinction of 
character to be opposed and contrasted ; and if on the royalist side there is 
found less to captivate the imagination in the picture of a King poor and in 
distress, surrounded by grave counsellors, learned divines, sound lawyers, or 
veteran commanders, than in the more popular view, his court must gain in 
dignity, his cause in +} his person in regard, and his misfortunes in 
sy mpathy, when men like Lord Falkland, Lord Capell, Sir Edward Hyde 
Sir Edward Nicholas, Lord Culpepper, Lord Hopton, Lord Lindsay, Lord 
Southampton, and the Marquis o Hertford, are found to have ranged them- 
selves on his side and been faithful to the end.” 

An appendix of original documents is added to each life, and an 
introduction contains an agreeable account of the history of the 
pictures and manuscripts of Clarendon, with a defence of the Chan- 
cellor from the charge of having corruptly obtained the works of 
art. There is also a general appendix, embracing a descriptive 
catalogue of the Clarendon Gallery ; in which a taste for art and 
biographical anecdote are very agreeably mingled. 


COLE’S CAPE AND THE KAFIRS.* 

Mr. Coir embarked in 1841 for New Zealand, as an intending 
colonist, but was wrecked at the Cape, and determined to remain 
there. What were his particular objects or pursuits does not 
appear, nor what station he filled: in one chapter of the book 
before us he describes himself as an officer, but this is contrary to 
all the rest of his narrative. The book contains the cream of his 
observations and his most remarkable adventures during a resi- 
dence of five years in South Africa, The subjects are sketches of 
Cape Town, Graham’s Town, Elizabeth Town, and some other 
towns and districts ; a narrative of several excursions through the 
colony ; pictures of colonial life and character; a variety of ad- 
ventures in a small way ;° and observations on the policy or impo- 
licy of the Imperial Government towards the colonists and Caffres. 

r. Cole is a smart writer, with a good deal of vivacity in style 
and cleverness in delineation ; but both so forced and artificial as 
often to inspire distrust in his accuracy, though the matter itself 
furnishes no grounds for suspicion. His pictures of Southern 
Africa have sufficient resemblance to those of other writers to 
stamp their authenticity ; his sketches of people and manners and his 
narrative of events are vraisemblable in themselves, and what the 
painters call in keeping ; but there is a ~~ “man upon town” 
style about the writer, that, colouring his descriptions with his 
own ideas, seems to render that untrue which is only peculiar and 
not in the best taste. 

A rapid off-hand style of “doing the thing” gives character 
and spirit to Mr. Cole’s sketches of life, whether at sea during his 
voyage out, or on shore among the colonists. In the description 
of scenery or animated nature his pictures are often striking. The 
following account of a flight of locusts brings the reality home to 
the mind by the force of the details. 

“T began to fall in with some locusts. At first they came on gradually 
and in small quantities, speckling the earth here and there, and voracious] 
devouring the herbage. They were not altogether pleasant, as they are wea 
on the wing, and quite at the mercy of the wind, which uncivilly dashed 
many a one into my face with a force that made my cheeks tingle. By de- 
grees they grew thicker and more frequent. My progress was now most un- 
pleasant, for they flew into my face every instant. Flung against me and 
my horse by the breeze, they clung to us with the tightness of desperation, 
till we were literally speckled with locusts. Each moment the clouds of them 
became denser, till at length—I am guilty of no exaggeration in saying— 
they were as thick in the air as the flakes of snow during a heavy fall of it ; 
they covered the grass and the road, so that at every step my horse crushed 
dozens ; they were whirled into my eyes and those of my poor nag, till at 
last the latter refused to face them, and turned tail in spite of whip and spur. 
They crawled about my face and neck, got down my shirt-collar and up my 
sleeves ; in a word, they drove me to despair as completely as they drove my 
horse to stubbornness, and I was obliged to ride back a mile or two and claim 
shelter from them at a house I had passed on my route ; fully convinced that 
a shower of locusts is more unbearable than hail, rain, snow, and sleet com- 
bined. 

“I found the poor farmer in despair at the dreadful visitation which 
had come upon him—and well he might be so. Today he had standing rope, 
a garden, and wide pasture-lands in full verdure; the next day the 
earth was as bare all round as a macadamized road. Syd 

‘*T afterwards saw millions of these insects driven by the wind into the 
sea at Algoa Bay, and washed on shore again in such heaps that the prison- 
ers and the coolies in the town were busily employed for a day or two in 
burying the bodies, to prevent the evil consequence that would arise from 
the putrefying of them close to the town. : 

“No description of these little plagues, or of the destruction they cause, 
can well be an exaggeration. Fortunately, their visitations are not frequent, 
as I only remember three during my five years’ residence in South Africa. 
Huge fires are sometimes lighted round corn-lands and gardens to prevent 
their approach : and this is an effectual preventive when they can steer their 
own course ; but when carried away by such a wind as I have described, they 
can only go where it drives them, and all the bonfires in the world would be 
useless to stay their progress.”’ 

This picture of a South African storm is a vivid sketch. , 

“Emerging after afew days from these freezing quarters, I found myself in 

* The Cape and the Kafirs; or Notes of Five Years’ Residence in South Africa. 
By Alfred W. Cole. Published by Bentley. 
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the plains of the Graaf Reinet district. It was pleasant to feel warm again, 
but what I gained in caloric I decidedly lost in the picturesque. Never-end- 
ing plains of burnt grass, treeless, riverless, houseless—such were the at- 
tractions that greeted my eyes. How anything in the vegetable or animal 
kingdom could exist there, seemed a perfect mystery. Yet the mystery is 
soon explained. I was there when there had been a long-continued drought 
—one of those visitations to which these districts are especially subject. 
One day the clouds began to gather—the wind fell—the air became oppres- 
sively sultry—and all gave notice of an approaching storm. My horses be- 
came restive and uneasy, and for myself I felt faint and weary to excess. My 
after-rider looked alarmed, for truly the heavens bore a fearful aspect. I can 
conceive nothing more dismal than the deep, thick, black, impenetrable 
masses of clouds that surrounded us. It might have been the entrance to 
the infernal regions themselves that stood before us. 

** Suddenly we saw a stream of light, so vivid, so intensely bright, and of 
such immense height apparently, that for a moment we were half blinded, 
while our horses sno and turned sharp round away from the glare. Al- 
most at the same instant burst forth a peal of thunder, like the artillery of 
all the universe discharged at ounce in our ears. ‘There was no time to be 
lost : we struck spurs to our horses’ flanks, and galloped to a mountain-side, 
a little way behind us, where the quick eye of my Hottentot had observed a 
eave. Ina few minutes—moments rather—we were within it, but not before 
the storm had burst forth in all its fury. One moment the country round 
us was black as ink, the next it was a sheet of living flame whiter than the 
white-heat of the furnace. One long-continued never-ceasing roar of thun- 
der (not separate claps, as we hear them in England) deafened our ears, and 
each moment we feared destruction; for more than once huge masses of 
rock, detached by the lightning-blast from the mountain above us, rolled 
down past our cavern with the roar of an avalanche. The Hottentot lay on 
his face, shutting out the sight, though he could not escape the sound. 

** At length the rain-spouts burst forth; and to describe how the water 
poe the earth would be impossible: sutlice it, that though we had en- 
tered the cave from the road without passing any stream, or apparently any 

of one, when we again ventured forth from our place of shelter, three 
hours later, a broad and impassable torrent flowed between ourselves and 
the road; and we had to crawl along the mountain-sides on foot with great 
difficulty, and in the momentary danger of losing our footing on its slippery 
surface and being dashed into the roaring torrent, for about two miles ere we 
could find a fordable spot.” 


Of public education in the colony Mr. Cole speaks highly. 

‘Some of the colonies of England are ‘ going ahead’ of the mother- | 
country in a matter of great importance—popular education. The system | 
ay at the Cape for several years reflects the greatest credit on the co- | 

ony, and has been eminently successful. P 

“ In every town and village of the least importance is a good and sub- 
stantial school-house, open free to all classes and all sects, where instruction 
is given in all the essentials of a simple and sound education by gentlemen | 
who have been selected as teachers with great judgment. They are princi- 
pally graduates of the Scotch Universities, and are, without exception, men 
of considerable ability and high character, and who seem to have the interest 
of their charge ee! at heart. 

* The idea of the establishment of these schools originated with Sir John 
Herschell, when the great astronomer was sojourning at Cape Town to 
make his observations on the heavenly bodies in the Southern hemisphere. 
He was ably seconded in his suggestions by Dr. Innes, then the Principal of 
the South African College ; and by their joint exertions the present system 
was elaborated. The Local Government most honourably voted the requisite 
funds to support the schools. Dr. Innes paid a visit to England, to select 
competent teachers ; and in a short period, a good, sound, and useful educa- 
tion, was at the service of every child in the colony, whose parents chose to 
avail themselves of such an advantage, free from every kind of expense. 

“T must state that the broad principles of the Christian religion are 
taught in these schools, but with such praiseworthy and careful avoidance of 
all sectarian doctrines, that the children of Churchmen, Dissenters, and Ro- 
man Catholics, and even one or two Mahometans, attend them, without the | 
slightest complaint ever having been uttered by any one on religious grounds. 
This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as sectarian differences run very high 
at the Cape. 

“ The teachers have salaries varying from 100/. to 200/., besides a house. 
The instruction consists of reading, writing, history, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and geography. Out of the regular school-hours the teachers 
take private pupils at a moderate rate, who wish to learn Latin and Greek or 
French. Thus I have no hesitation in declaring, that the rising generation 
at the Cape will be far beyond that of England in all the essentials of a good 
education. Perfect ignorance will be almost unknown and unheard-of in 
the colony.” 

Mr. Cole’s views on the subject of political relations are quite 
Colonial, especially as regards the Border land and the Aborigines. 
He dislikes missionaries, or at least denounces their system and 
their pretended converts; he is wroth with the Colonial Office, and 
still more with their former protégés the Caflres. The plan he 
suggests has been often mooted before, and seems now to be or- 
dered for practical adoption,—namely,—to fix “ the seat of govern- 
ment at Graham’s Town, or to erect the Eastern Province into a 
separate and distinct colony ”; to embody a militia for the defence 

the border upon the principle of the old “commando ” system, 
which under the Dutch Boors effectually answered the purpose. 





ANTONY THE DEAF AND DUMB Boy.* 

To some readers there will seem more freshness in the substance 
of this novel than it really possesses, because its elements are 
drawn from a class of wie, if works they can be called, 
which are now forgotten. Time was, in the palmy‘ days of 
the melodrama, when some bodily infirmity was the source of inte- 
rest and the origin of action; when the audience were called upon 
to sympathize with the blind boy or the dumb girl—to applaud the 
“sentiments” the affliction evoked from some father, mother, 
brother, sister, friend—and to thrill at the “ situation,” which in 
persons with the common faculties would have been no situation at 
all. The melodramatic playwrights generally laid their scene in 
some distant time or foreign country, and some piece of rather | 
felonious villany mostly produced the theatrical distress. The 
novels of the same wra—some half a century bygone—amply sup- 
lied improbabilities in conduct or incident, where the story was 
aid amid the everyday scenes of common life. Physical impossi- 
bilities might be a recognized obstacle to the circulating library 


| fietionists of those days, but the moral or social scarcely stood in 
their way. 

Antony the Deaf and Dumb Boy is a pleasant combination of 
| these two schools, with a dash of foreign hightlown sentiment, 
| which with many passes for poetry, and the mind and manners of 
| the present day. There is the “interest” arising from a deaf 

and almost dumb youth of high aspirations and genial feeling, 
at first surrounded by vulgar uncongenial persons, who, taking no 
trouble with him, report him half-witted. In the next stage, 
there is the youth awakened by the influence of friendship and 
love to the hopes of life, and to the prospect of distinction to 











' be won by struggle both with himself and cireumstances. The 


means that serve to develop these ideas are—a village fire, where 
Master Antony plays the hero; a trial for incendiarism, where, as 
a witness at the aon hour, he appears on the scene to saye 
the innocent and confound the guilty; a diary, where the writer 
attempts the diflicult task of tracing the feelings of a youth with , 
such a character as we have described, rendered deaf by illness in 
childhood, and losing the habit of speech because no one takes the 
trouble to talk to him; an attachment for a girl far above An- 
tony’s position, though not his birth; his struggles and success as 
an author; his advancement as a diplomatist; and finally, his 
cure, the discovery of a rich uncle, who has watched over him as a 
friend, and of course his marriage. 

The general plan argues invention; but the working out of the 
idea is marred by the want of a suflicient knowledge of life to pre- 
yent the writer from falling into gross unlikelihood in the conduct 
of the story; a defect not in this case counteracted by skill in narra- 
tion, which can sometimes make the unlikely seem real by the 
way in which it is presented. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
story has some of that lazy interest which induced Gray to couple 
new novels and lying on a sofa as a kind of elysium. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
History of the American Revolution. By George Bancroft, Correspond- 
ing Member of the French Institute, and of the Royal Academy of 
Serlin. In three volumes. Volume I. 
Discourses on Various Subjects. Read before Literary and Scientific 
Societies. By Samuel Bailey. 
The Militia Major ; a Novel. In three volumes. 





The Prophet's Vision, and other Poems. By Charles T. Browne, Au- 


thor of “ Irene,”’ &c. 


| [Mr. Browne’s merits are, fluency of diction, a nice ear for the music of 


verse, and poetical imagery and feeling; his deficiencies, conventionalism in 
plan and ideas, with too great diffusiveness. The leading poem, “ Astrello,” 
1s an example of these faults. It is suggested by the Continental events of » 
the last four years, and is designed to paint the superiority of freedom to 
despotism; but the scheme and execution are both too general and com- 
monplace in the rhetorician’s sense. Astrello, a prophet-poet, is standing on 
a pinnacle of rock overlooking the Eternal City ; a superior being appears to 
him, like Michael to Adam, shows him the East governed by “fear” and 
the West by “ love,” and the two take a joint survey of the geographi- 


| cal and historical characteristics of the opposite regions; the past occupying 
| a much greater space than the present, while the latter is chietly marked by 


allusions. Owing tothis vagueness, the piece has too much the air of a prize 
poem in plan and treatment. 

“ Astrello”’ is followed by minor poems; some of which have already ap- 
peared in Blackwood and other publications. } 

Memorials of the Great Exhibition, and other Poems. By Ed. Hl. Fry. 
[Verses on objects of art exhibited, followed by occasional pieces, often on 
some topic personal to the author. The poet is a disciple of Tennyson, and 
a clever one. Without anything like servile imitation, he continually re- 
calls the Laureate’s Jn Memoriam, and really with a good effect. At the 
same time, the Memorials of the Great Exhibition, like their prototype, 
want greater weight and interest of subject. ] 

Some Thoughts about the School of the Future: a Sketch of the Solution 
which Time appears to be preparing for the different Educational 
Questions of the Day. By the Reverend Foster Barham Zincke. 

[Mr. Zincke’s criticisms and propositions involve the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent methods of education, the social and religious feelings or prejudices con- 
nected with them, and what should be a proper education for the poor, the 
middle, and the higher classes of this country. What will or should be “the 
school of the future,” Mr. Zincke answers by sketching a plan which shall 
establish a school or schools in every given district, where the children of all 
the inhabitants shall receive primary instruction, together if it ean be s0 
agreed, if not in a separate establishment for each of the three classes. A 
central school will receive the sons of the middle classes for the completion 
of their education, of the higher classes for their second stage, and of such of 
the lower as by the exhibition of great talent find friends or means to get 
there. Universities would, as at present, receive the upper and such 
of the other classes as aimed at the highest education. This system, which 
is founded on the Prussian plan, is to be supported by a public rate ; the full 
curriculum of instruction would embrace all the topics on which the advance 
of time in history and languages, and modern scientific discoveries in 
science—have brought before the minds of men: it “would be adapted to 
1850, not 1550.""] 

The Half-Century ; tts History, Political and Social. By Washington 

Vilks. 

[A condensed, close, rapid running-over of the political and military events 
of the last half-century. Mr. Wilks is a Liberal of the Manchester and 
Peace party; but he does not allow his views to blind him to the necessity 
or foree of circumstances, or to the merit of opponents. His statements are 
fair and his narrative is vigorous. ‘Ibe book will be found a useful ecom- 
pendium ; attractive from the greatness of the events and their contempo- 
rary nature, readable from the clear conception and well-compaeted style of 
the writer.] 

Foreshadows; or Lectures on Our Lord’s Parables, as Earnests of the 
Age to Come. By the Reverend John Cumming, D.D., Author of 
** Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. 7%) . 

[The characteristics of these discourses are force of style, a distinct appli- 
cation of the general lesson to individuals, and a clever illustration of 
ancient by modern manners, bringing home to the congregation the reality 
of the parable without losing sight of its Oriental nature. There may 

something of personal as well as platform mannerism in the style, but Dr. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables are striking compositions, far beyond 


* Antony the Deaf and Dumb Boy. Intwo volumes. Published by Bentley. | the common run of sermons. ] 
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e Geography of Palestine ; with Hints to Teach- 


, d Lessons on th ; Te: 
Notes am Master of Method in the National 


. By George Henry Taylor, 
Society's Training Institution, Battersea. 
i f lessons on the geography and history of Palestine ; 


ful series 0 ; - - ee 
penn and exhaustive without being dry. The book is primarily 


designed for teachers in popular schools, and consists of lessons which are to 
be expanded or adapted to circumstances, and questions which are to be mo- 
dified according to the intelligence or knowledge of the pupil. I 
found an indispensable little book as regards its particular object, and will 
furnish suggestions for specific teaching in any branch of study, as well as 
hints for the formation of the teacher’s mind and method—the most import- 
ant matter after all.} ; 

Household Chemistry ; or Rudiments of the Science applied to Everyday 

Life, By Albert J. Bernays, F.C.S. Spe 

[The idea of taking the objects familiar to domestic life as vehicles for im- 
parting information respecting them is not new, but it has always an in- 
terest, especially for the young. The subjects selected by Mr. Bernays to 
explain the rudiments of chemistry, are the common articles of food, glass, 
china, earthenware, soap, and household metals, with fermentation, and the 
atmosphere. The treatment 1s clear and simple; it deals with facts and the 
practical application of principles, rather than with laws.] 


Theophrasti Characteres ; with Notes, Psychological and Critical. For | 


the use of University Students and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 
the Reverend oo G. Sheppard, M.A., &c., Tlead Master of Kidder- 
minster School. 
(This edition of Theophrastus is distinguished by the fulness of the old 
school with some of the spirit of modern criticism. The notes in English 
are copious; there is an appendix on the Greek aorist, and another on the 
Sophists, in which Mr. Sheppard discusses the opinion of Mr. Grote in his 
celebrated remarks on that unpopular class; and there is some introductory 
matter relating to manuscripts, editors, and previous editions. The text is 
founded on Ast’s. ] 

The Classical Manual; an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and 
Roman Mythology, Antiquities, and Chronology. Compiled by James 
§. 8. Baird, Trinity College, Dublin. 

[A great number of leading facts connected with classical geography, my- 
thology, tradition, history, and chronology, are contained in this little book. 
The dryness or confusion which often accompanies attempts at condensation, 
or an accumulation of naked facts, is avoided in this case by distinctness of 
arrangement and — It is a useful book to the junior pupil, either 
for reference or study. 

Homer's Iliad. With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
Edited by the Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon. (Arnold's School Classics.) 

Ecloge Aristophanicea. Part I. With English Notes, by C. C. Felton, 
A.M. Edited by the Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
Arnold’s School Classics.) 

Spilling Turned Etymology. PutI. By 
chever Arnold, M.A. 

Latin vid English: being the Second Part of Spelling turned Etymo- 
logy. By the Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

[The above are school-books edited or arranged by the well-known Ker- 
ehever Arnold. The notes to “Homer's Iliad” are abridged from the 
author’s larger edition of the first four books, or translated and adapted from 
Dibner. “The Clouds” of Aristophanes is an expurgated reprint from Pro- 
fessor Felton’s American edition. ‘The ‘Spelling turned Etymology ”’ and 
“Latin vid English’? are books of more originality and more general use. 
In the form of a series of progressive spelling- lessons, the various vowel and 
dipthongal sounds, with certain peculiarities in the pronunciation of the 
consonants, are not only impressed upon the pupil, but he is exercised 
in the meaning of words, the formation of compounds, and several 
grammatical questions. The sequel of this book, the ** Latin vid English,” 
presents in a succession of lessons the English words derived from the Latin 
with the root in juxtaposition, and the Latin words in a foot-note. 
form of an English vocabulary, the pupil will be made familiar with all the 
Latin words incorporated into our language—a very large number; and 
thus, should he proceed to learn Latin, be prepared with a steck of words 
that will greatly facilitate his future progress. ] 


the Reverend Thomas Ker- 


The Upper Ten Thousand ; Sketches of American Society. By a New- 
Yorker. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 

A Discourse of Church Government. By the Most Reverend John Pot- 
ter, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. The eighth edition, re- 
vised, and illustrated with additional Notes and Authorities. By the 
Reverend John Clarke Crosthwaite, M.A. 

The Jew of Denmark ; a Tale. By M. Goldschmidt. Translated from 
the Original Danish, by Mrs. Bushby. (Railway Library.) 

New Periopicar, 

The Leisure Hour. Part I. January. 

[The collected numbers of a penny hebdomadal. It contains essays on va- 

rious subjects of a grave or informing character, tales pointing a useful mo- 

ral, notices, extracts, and miscellanca.] 
PAMPHLETS. 

A Letter on the Defence of England, by Corps of Volunteers and Mi- 
litia. Addressed to Members of Parliament. By Sir Charles James 

Napier, G.C.B. 

The Rceniien of England, &c. By an Englishman and Civilian. 

An Examination of the Official Reply of the Neapolitan Government. 
By the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.V. for the University 
of Oxford. 

Thoughts on an Income-tac and ona Property-tax, &e, 
Gisborne. 





By Thomas 


The Finances and Trade of the United Kingdom, at the Beginning of 


the Year 1852. 

The Ballot and Ministerial Reform. 
John Jenkins, M.A., &c. 

The Rise and Progress of National Education in England, &e. By 
Richard Church, Hon, Sec. of the Yorkshire Society for Promoting 
National Education. 

Report of the Proceedings of a Conference on the subject of Preventive 
and Reformatory Schools, held at Birmingham on the 9th and 10th 
December 1851. 

On the Importance of Special Scientific Knowledge to the Practical Me- 
tallurgist. A Lecture, by John Perey, M.D., &e. 

On the Value of an Extended Knowledge of Mineralogy, &c. A Lee- 
ture, by Warington W. Smyth, M.A., &e. 

~ the Science of Geology, &c. A Lecture, by Andrew C. Ramsay, 

RS. 

On the Fallacies of Homeopathy, &c. Ty C. H. F. Routh, M.D., &e. 

Crime and Insanity, &e. By C. M. Burnett, M.D., &e. 

Colonization of Costa Rica, &e. 

A Treatise on the Sugar and Sugay Apparatus of the Great Exhibition, 
&c. By J. Scoffern, M.B., &c. 


What Ought to be Done? By 


In the | 


| Donovan, promoted. 


It will be | 


BIRTHS, 

_ On the 22d January, at Munich, the Lady of Sir John R. Millbanke, Bart., H. M, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of a son. 

On the 3d February, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Lady of Captain Samuel Morrish, 
R.N., of a son, 

On the 5th, in Welbeck Street, the Wife of T. Campbell Foster, Esq,, barrister-at- 
law, of a daughter, 

On the 5th, at Stanley Grange, Plaxtol, Kent, the Wife of M. H. Dalison, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the 7th, in Wilton Place, the Lady of Captain H. Codrington, R.N., of a daugh- 


er. 

On the 9th, in Portugal Street, the Wife of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart., of 
a son. 

— the 9th, at Barnes Terrace, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Grove, of a 
daughter, 

On the 9th, at Pengelly House, Cheshunt, the Wife of George R. Osborne, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d February, at St. Michael’s Church, Lyme Regis, Edward Walford, Esq., 
of Clifton, formerly Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford, to Julia Christina, fourth 
yn ee of Admiral the Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., of Rhode Hill, Devon, 
aeceased, 

On the 5th, at the British Embassy, Paris, George Gollop, Esq., late Lieutenan} 
Second Queen's Royals, eldest son of George Tilley Gollop, Esq., of Strode House, 
Dorsetshire, to Jessie Caroline, youngest daughter of the Rev. Hugh Welman Hel- 
yar, of Sutton Bingham, Somersetshire. 

On the 9th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Hector Maclean, eldest son of Sir J. D, 
Hamilton Hay, Bart., of Alderston, to Anne Charlotte, Widow of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lewis Bird, H.C.S., and daughter of the late John White, Esq., 
formerly Assistant-Surgeon of the Seventeenth Light Dragoons. 

On the 10th, at Ryde, Robert Gordon, Esq., late of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, to 
Isabella Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rear- Admiral Hood Hansay Christian, 

On the 10th, at Cheltenham, George Augustine Prevost, Esq., to Adelaide Susan, 
youngest danghter of the Rev. Francis Close, Incumbent of Cheltenham. 

On the 10th, at Reecles, by the Rev. Frederick Leathes, Rector of Reedham, Nor- 
~~ the Rev, J. B. Smith, te Georgiana Anne, only child of Frederick William 

arr, Esq. 

On the 10th, at Chatham Church, Henry Lockyard Gleig, Esq., Second Bengal 
Infantry, son of the Rev. George Robert Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General, to Louisa, 
third daughter of the late Captain Henry Drury, R.N. 

On the ith, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. II, Law, to Lady Adelaide 
Vane, youngest daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

On the llth, in the private chapel at Lambeth Palace, the Right Hon. Lord Ha- 
therton, to Mrs. Davenport, of Capesthorne, Cheshire. 

On the 12th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, the Hon. Frederick Wal- 
pole, youngest son of the Earl of Orford, to Laura Sophia Frances, only daughter of 
Francis Walpole, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

In October, drowned with his uncle, Captain Smale, in the harbour of Manuchau, 
New Zealand, Benjamin Lester, youngest son of the Rev, Benjamin Donne, Vicar of 
Weston, Herts. 

On the 25th January, at Bruges, John Berington, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Hereford ; in his 78th year. 

On the 3ist, at Easthope Rectory, the Rev. Robert Armitage, Rector of Easthope, 
and Incumbent of Church Preen, in the diocese of Hereford ; in his 47th year. 

On the 3d February, at Bardwell Rectory, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Adams, B.D., 
Rector of that parish above thirty-six years, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford; in his 81st year. 

On the 4th, at Milliken, Renfrewshire, Sir William Milliken Napier, of Napier 
and Milliken, Bart. 

On the 6th, at Cork, Sir Edmond Stephen Thomas, Bart., late Major in the Sixty 
ninth Regiment ; in his 42d year. 

On the 6th, at Down House, Red Marley, Worcestershire, George Dowdeswell, 
Esq., formerly Secretary to the Government of India, and afterwards Senior Member 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, and while occupying that position, during the 
absence of the Marquis of Hastings he administered the affairs of India as Vice- 
President ; in his 86th year. 

On the 7th, Daniel Hale Webb, Esq., of Wykham Park, Banbury ; in his 33d year, 

On the 10th, at Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, the Right Hon. the Lord Dinorben; in 
his 85th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Feb. 10.—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards.—Lieut. R. Bickerstaffto be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Polhill, who retires ; Cornet J. Stillman, from 4th Drag. Guards, 
to be Cornet and Adjt. vice Bickerstaff, promoted. 3d Light Drags. —Assist.-Surg. 
O. D'Arcy, M.D. from the 87th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Franklin, promoted in 
the 86th Foot, 9th Light Drags.—Cornet A. Hives to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Bird, who retires. llth Light Drags.—Lieut. E. Coote to be allowed to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. 20th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. 8. R. Chapman, 
from the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Deane, who exchanges, 22d Foot—-Ensign A. 
L. Monck to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Budd, dec. ; Ensign G, O. Deane to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Monck, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 
12th December 1851, has been cancelled ; Gent. Cadet J. Grahame, from the Ro 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Deane. 39th Foot—Brevet Major 
R. N. Tinley to be Major, by purchase, vice Nixon, who retires; Lieut. R. H. Currie to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Tinley ; Ensign T. F. Dixon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Currie. 59th Foot—Lieut. J. E. Deane, from the 20th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 8. R, 
Chapman, who exchanges; Ensign.F, A. Trevor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
73d Foot—Lieut. A. C. Knox, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Austen, dec. 86th Fe Assist.-Surg. H. Franklin, from the 3d Light D: le 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Thom, promoted on the Staff. 87th Foot—Assist. Staff- 
Surg. J. L. Jameson to be Assist.-Surg. vice D'Arcy, appointed to the 3d Light Drags. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lieut. J. M‘Donnell to be Capt. without purchase, vice 





Senior, who retires. 





Hospital Staff—Surg. A. Thom, from the 86th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice R. H. A. Hunter, who retires upon half-pay ; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. B. 
Ffennell to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Gray, dec. 

Unattached—To be Lieut.-Cols. without purchase—Brevet Col. R. Greaves, on 
half-pay Unatt.; Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. F. Forster, on half-pay Unatt.; Brevet 
Licut.-Col. A. M. Tulloch, on half-pay Unatt. 

[ The Gazette of Feb. 13 postponed.) 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, Feb. 10. 

Partnersiirs Drssoivep.— Dewar and Culliford, New City Chambers, insurance- 
brokers—C. and G. Lambert, Limehouse, butchers—Henley and Son, Calne, wine- 
merchants—Wittmann and Co. New Oxford Street, warehousemen—Woollams and 
Carpenter, auctioneers—Coltman and Larrad, Leicester, turners—Read and Ellis, 
Liverpool, tailors—Davidson and Scotland, Liverpool, ale-dealers—Holmes and 
Smiths, Chesterfield, lace-machine-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Smith jun.— 
Black and Church, Strand, daguerreotypers—Evans and Co. Mitre Court, Milk 
Street, manufacturers—Green and Co. Great Malvern, soda-water-makers -Buée and 
Salter, Slough, surgeons—Hamel and Co. New York— Palmer and Craven, Ware, 
attornies—Gregory and Bradley, Manchester, hackney-coach-proprietors—G. A. and 
T. J. Miller, Piccadilly, oil-merchants—Hartley and Reed, Rotherhithe, shipwrights 

Kinnear and Wilson, Robert Street, Chelsea, jewellers — Williston and Co, Liver- 
pool, sail-makers; as far as regards R. Pace sen, 

Baxkrvuprcy ANNULLED.—Henry Francis Woitastox, Union Grove, Wands- 
worth Road, merchant. 

Baxkrurts.—Row.anp Bateman and Ropert Harpwicke, Carey Street, printers, 
to surrender Feb. 20, March 26: solicitors, Fiddey, Temple; Brown, Waketield; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Eowarp Cowrsr Fyrre and Esenezer 
Warnern Fyrre, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch Street, merchants, Feb. 20, March 
26: solicitors, Baker and Co. Lime Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbu 
Wituiam Epwarp Srencer, Holland Street, Blackfriars Bridge, mustard-mapnufac- 
facturer, Feb. 20, March 26: solicitor, Laurence, Gray's Inn Square ; official assige 
nee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Jonn Barker, Queen Street, Stepney, whartinger, 
Feb. 23, March 27: solicitor, Tamplin, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Pen 
Guildhall Chambers—Gronce Waternovuse, Rupert Street, watch-manufacturer, 
Feb. 23, March 27: solicitor, West, Gresham Street; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Ratru Trreomn, Highgate, butcher, Feb. 20, March 18: 
solicitors, Taylor and Mason, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Joun Piumeey, Mitcham, clothier, Feb. 19, March 25: solicitors, Link- 
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laters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Nut ey, 
Reading, victualler, Feb. 20, March 16: solicitors, Wright and Kingsford, Essex 
Street, Strand; Cowper, Newbury, Berks; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Samvuet Norcurre, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, victualler, Feb. 20, 
March 16: solicitors, Marsden, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Dantet James Fietp and Bovtron MoLineavx jun. Manchester, 
corn-dealers, Feb. 23, March 17: solicitors, Crosley and Ludlow, Manchester ; official 
assignee, Pott, Manchester—WiLu1Am Byrom and Co. Manchester, coal-proprietors, 
Feb. 20, March 12: solicitor, Janion, M ter; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps.— March 5, Margarey, Love Lane, Billingsgate, coal-merchant—Feb. 
28, Campbell, Regent Street, army-agent—Feb. 27, Granville, Wembley, Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, boarding-house-keeper—Feb. 28, Tattersall, New Wharf Road, 
Battersea, brewer—Feb. 27, Parkins, Cheapside, clothier—March 4, Tubb, Totten- 
ham, draper—March 2, Edmonds, Park Place, boarding-house-keeper—March 5, 
Alderson, Great Marlborough Street, pewterer—March 4, Selby, Burleigh Street, 
Strand, wine-merchant—March 2, Howard and Gibbs, Cork Street, Burlington Gar- 
dens, as 4, Hayhow, Ratcliffe Highway, boot-maker—March 
4, Pennycad, Woolwich, grocer—March 4, Jearrad jun. Oxford Street, carpenter— 
March 4, Davy, Newman Street, Oxford Street, colourman—March 4, Simmonds, 
Brighton, grocer—March 4, Cadby, Malmesbury, Wiltshire, stationer—March 1, 
Fray, Manchester, check-manufacturer. 





Certiricates.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of | 


meeting.—March 4, Laws, Waltham Abbey, Essex, linen-draper—March 4, Higgin- 
son, Everton, Liverpool, cattle-dealer—March 4, Mason, Halifax, Yorkshire, draper 
—March 4, Cummins, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-draper—March 8, Dunbar, Hal 
Yorkshire, boot-maker. 

Deciarations or Divipenns.—Gates, Aylesford, grocer ; first div. of 5s. 12th Fe- 
bruary, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Stringer, 
Chamber Street, Goodman’s Fields, Italian warehouseman; first div. of ls. any Mon- 
day; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Clifton and Rawle, Bristol, wine-merchants; div. of 
6a. on the joint estate, and 20s. on each of the separate estates, Feb. 11, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday; Acraman, Bristol. 

Scorcn SequesTRATIONS.—Black and Smith, Aberdeen, distillers, Feb. 13, March 
5—Barrie, Glasgow, flesher, Feb. 17, March 8—Dougall, Glasgow, grocer, Feb. 17, 
March 9—Baxter jun. Kerriemuir, tanner, Feb. 16, March 8—Miller, Tarbolton, 
Ayrshire, carrier, Feb. 16, March 8. 


Friday, February 13. 

Partnenrsuips Disso.vep.—Hill and Co. Hull, merchants; as far as regards J. 
Hill—Spooner and Co. Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, wine-merchants— Young 
and Co. Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, bleachers—Fletcher and Pearson, Wroze Hill, 
Idle, Yorkshire, delvers—Scaid and Allen, Bishops Waltham, schoolmasters— 
Hedges and Le Ray, Bristol, potato-dealers—H. and A. Culmer, Little Earl Street, 
St. Giles, grocers—Schofield and West, Hull, stock-brokers—Smalley and Co. Eux- 
ton, Lancashire, cotton-spinners— Barnes and Brothers, Burnley, cotton-spinners ; 
as far as regards J. Barnes—Oram and Hunter, Hatton Garden, razor-strop-makers 
—Francis and Brittain, Coventry, brokers—Williams and Noel, Moorgate Street, 
engineers—Hammond and Rayne, Bishop Auckland, mercers—Hodge and Batley, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, engineers—W. H. and B. Balster, Queen’s Buildings, Knights- 
bridge, warehousemen—J. and H. 'Tinegate, Preston in Holderness, Yorkshire, mil- 
lers—Earp and Co. Uttoxeter, brewers, as far as regards J. Earp—Allenby and Bourne, 
Louth, attornies—Stevens and Webster, Borough Road, Southwark, isinglass-ma- 
nufacturers—Ragland and Spencer, Manchester, weighing-machine-manufacturers— 
W. W. and H. Woodhead, Rotherham, farmers—H. L, M. and J. M. Hawthorn, 
Tottenham Court Road, grocers— Bullock and Gibbs, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, tea-dealers ; as far as regards J. Bullock—T. and C, Phillips, Wilton Place, 
Knightsbridge, corn-dealers—Lockhart and Watson, Liverpool—Swift and Doot- 
son, Wigan, cotton-spinners—Crowhurst and Slaughter, Seal, Kent, artiticial-ma- 
nure-merchants—Lawson and Parnell, Oxford Street, drapers—Ainley and Co. Hud- 
dersfield, cloth-manufacturers—Crowther and Welsh, Manchester, merchants— 
Horsburgh and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants—Bastow and Barter, Newton Abbot, 
Devonshire, grocers—Robert and Nitsch, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, tailors 
M. T. and E. H. Pitcher, Bridport, grocers—Huntley and Lamb, Banbury, bakers 
—Bargman and Young, Bermondsey Wall, ship-chandlers— Wingate and Co. Glas- 

w, merchants; as far as regards A. Wingate—The North of Scotland Banking 

‘ompany, Aberdeen ; as far as regards J. Stewart, J. Rowell, and G. Skakle; and 
the North British Australasian Loan and Investment Company ; as far as regards 
Stewart and J. Rowell—The North British Australasian Loan and Investment Com- 
pany ; as far asregards A. Johnston— Kevan and Buttle, Glasgow, warehousemen. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Pearman, Cold Harbour Road, Brixton, builder, to sur- 
render Feb. 27, March 26: solicitors, Meymotts, Blackfriars Road ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—Wittiam Roxverts, Warren Strect, Camden Town, 
builder, Feb. 24, March 25: solicitor, Charlton, Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square ; 
Official assignee, Bell, Coleman Sireet Buildings—Gerorcr Law, Harrow Road, hat- 
ter, Feb. 20, March 26; solicitors, Routh and Couto, Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorck Littywuire senior, 
Cumberland Place, Brixton Rise, furrier, Feb. 26, March 23: solicitor, Apps, Great 
James Street; official assignee, Edwards, Frederick’s Place—Joun James, Nether- 
ton, Worcestershire, tailor, Feb. 26, March 22: solicitor, Southall, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Joun Fircuert, Birmingham, casting- 
pot-maker, ‘Feb. 24, March 13: solicitors, Chilton, Burton, and Johnson. Chan- 
cery Lane; Suckling, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
Joun SHarreR Warp, Bruton, Somersetshire, silk-throwster, Feb. 25, March 24: 
solicitor, King, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Joun Froan, Lincoln, 
draper, Feb. 25, March 24: solicitors, Sykes, Nottingham; Harle, Leeds; official 
assignee, Carrick, Hull—Witiiam Wurrenovstr, trader, Feb. 26, March 18: soli- 
citor, Thompson, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Marrurw War- 
REN, Macclesfield, silk-dyer, Feb. 26, March 18: solicitors, Slater and Heelis, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—W1L.L1AM Foster, Great Bolton, con- 
fectioner, Feb. 26, March 18: solicitor, Sutton, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, 
Manchester—Joun Caite, Whitehaven, grocer, Feb. 25, March 30: solicitors, Evans 
and Son, Liverpool; Bownas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—March 5, Gedge, Leicester Square, linen-draper—March 5, W. 
Woods, Basinghall Street, warehouseman—March 8, Small, Folkestone, tailor— 
March 9, Farrer, Old Fish Street, wine-merchant—March 5, Jones, Church Street, 
Blackfriars Road, currier—March 9, Young, Woolwich, wine-merchant— March 4, 
M‘Kenna, George Street, Hanover Square, tailor—March 5, Crisp jun. Beccles, corn- 
merchant—March 5, Ground, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, draper —March 5, Trough- 
ton, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, merchant—March 5, Truc, Downham Market, 
Norfolk, ironmonger— March 5, Nesbitt and Co, Aldermanbury, merchants—March 

















9, Turner, Eastbourne, Sussex, draper—March 5, Cummins, Bradford, Yorkshire, | 


linen-draper—March 5, Whitworth, Leeds, millwright—March 5, Mason, Halifax, 
draper— March 5, Pennock, York, farrier— March 6, Eyre, Sheffield, grocer. 
Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 9, Barnjum, Pall Mall East, and Willesden, wine-merchant— March 
9, Meane, Brighton, brewer—March 9, Whalley, South Mimme, victualler—March 9, 
Shuttleworth, Saffron Walden, ironmonger— March 6, Meates, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, grocer—March 9, Young, Woolwich, wine-merchant—March 5, 
Edwards, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, boarding-house-keeper—March 8, Lawton, 
Liverpool, chemist— March 9, Rilson, Liverpool, printer—March 6, Eyre, Sheffield, 


DecLarations or Drvipenps.—Whitehead, Hanley, merchant; first div. of 4}d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Robson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, manufac- 
turer of plaster of Paris; div. of 1s. 10d. on new proofs (being in part of the first div. 
of 2s. 6d. previously declared), Feb. 14, or any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Parker, Oxford, brewer; first div. of 1s. 6d. on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Evans, Fen Ditton, inn- 
keeper; first div. of 6d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Coker, Shipdham, timber-dealer ; first div. of 7jd. on Saturday next, 
and three ey ay Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Kelly, Cannon Street, 
coal-merchant ; first div. of 1s. 6d. Feb. 28, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Wood, Chatham, lieut. 68th Regt. of Foot ; sec. div. of 1s. and 
23s. on new proofs, Feb. 14, and three subsequent Saturday ; Edwards, Sambrook Ct.— 
Shide, Isle of Wight, brickmaker; second div. of 1jd. and 1s. 104d. Feb. 14, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Robinson, Manchester, 
coach-builder ; first div. of 1§d. Feb. 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Man- 
chester—Beach, Bradford, apothecary ; first div. of 4s. any day on or after Feb. 16 ; 
Young, Leeds—Hannah, Huddersfield, cloth-dresser; first div. of 2s. any day on or 
after Feb. 16; Young, Leeds—Smith, Leeds, iron-founder; third div. of 3a. any 
day on or after Feb. 16; Young, Leeds—Dove, Leeds, currier; first div. of 3s. 4d. 
Feb. 17, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Woodcock, Leeds, 
calenderer ; first and final div. of 8jd. Feb. 17, or any subsequent Monday or Tues- 
day; Hope, Leeds—Walker and Casson, Manchester, corn-factors; first and final 
div. of 5-12ths of a ld, Feb, 17, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Hope, 

8. 








Scorcn SEquesTRATIONS.—Black, Aberdeen, wine-merchant, Feb. 21, March 20— 
Miller, Ayr, ironmonger, Feb. 18, March 17—How ison, Edinburgh, iibamnien 
Feb. 19,March 15—W ood, Edinburgh, importer of Swedish leeches, Feb. 20, March Lb. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd Mendey. Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 














































































































8 per Cent Consols ...scoccces.cssccecees| 96g | 969 | 963 9% | om 
Ditto for Account .... wesesa 0 I oat 96, 97 | at 
3 per Cents Reduced... 973 97% 97 97 98 
3} per Cents ...... Ssg } 982 98} 985 | 99) 
Long Annuities ....... — | 7 7 7 Ff 7 
Rank Stock, 7 per Cent — / 217 | 217 217 a 216} 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... 259 298 =| «258 —_— 258 259 
Exchequer Bills, ljd. per diem . +; 62pm. 61 | 61 GA 4 62 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ..........0000005 | 74pm 72 74 7o)6COU} «C7 73 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austetem. cccccoce ¢ »5p.ct) — | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Cty ent 
Belgian.......+++ Ab 91 | Mexican ...ccee ereccceesed 5 — | om 
Ditto..... 234—- —- Michigan .. Aa | am 
Brazilian .... 56— —— |) Mississippi. 6 — | == 
Buenos Ayres 5 — | 50 New York.. 5 — | — 
Chilian ...... 6— oe GREe cccces cecce 6— | <a 
Danish ... 5 — 105$ | Pennsylvania . 5 — — 
-23— bu | Peruvian... i— 95 
it g2 Portuguese. i5— —— 
3— — |} Ditto. ... 3a- — 
i= — | Russian.. 56 — 1“ 
o = — Spanish 56 — 235 
. = —- Ditto .. i 18§ 
= _ Ditto ( Passive trees — 
Louisiana (Sterli 5 — | —— | Ditto (Coupons ot axa 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — | _—_— Venezucla Active....cccccccscccs ° -—— 
SHA RES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banks— l 
Caledonian .......ccececeeesecees 154 Australasian......+..+++ eeeceee! 38 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . e _ , British North American... on — 
Eastern Counties ...... 7] Oetaaial .cccoccesecces “a — 
Great Northern ....... 153 Commercial ef London .... «| _— 
Great South. and West. Ire 354 London and Westminster ...... 297 
Great Western. | Sef exd London Joint Stock.. | — 
Hull and Selby.... | National of Ireland . } oe 
Lancashire and Yorks 65} National Provincial... —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle eee 74 Provincial of Ireland 43 
London brighton and South Coz 94} Union of Australia. ee — 
London and Blackwall, .......... 7@ | Union of London.........cc000- — 
London and North-western eosl 193 Mines— 
Midland cece 55) BOlan0S.. 2000 crccccececevecess — 
North British .. 7s Brazilian Imperial .... —- 
Scottish Central....... la Ditto (St. John del Rey). oe — 
South-eastern and Dover 202) | Cobre Copper .....+serereeerers 303 
South-western . ee 86 ex d. | MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berw . 17 | Australian Agricultural ... —_ 
York and North Midland ........ 213 GOMOGS ceccccesee ae 
Docxs— General Steam... _—_ 
East and West India...... erecers — Peninsular and Oriental Steam . —_— 
London .....ceeee0s |e Royal Mail Steam.. — 
St. Katherine . — — — 





South Australian .. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 7th day of Feb. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued secececesvece oes £31,712,010 Government Debt. ....ee.eeees 
Other Securities ...... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . ° 
Silver Bullio, ...eseceeeeeseee 





£31,712,040 £31,712,040 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital ......++++ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 

cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,420,923 

















OBE cocecesesccveves oe 3,341,859 
Public Deposits’ .. eee 2 Other Securities, ......ce+eee0. 11,181,921 
Other Deposits ......... eee 638 Notes ...cccccccces sere 11,364,050 
Seven Day and other Bills, 28 Gold and Silver Coin .......+.. 569,603 





£36,536,197 | £36,536 497 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 







































BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 - © 00 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars .... 5 2 + 510 0 
New Dollars eve ee -0 0 © | Lead, British Pig..... 1615 6.. 000 
Silver in Bars, > ndard . - 0 0 © | Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 5 0... 0 60 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 13, 
a & a & aa & & 
W40tod3 | Rye .ccceees 2 Maple..... 3lto32 Oats, Feed... I8tolg 
- 43—45 | Barley White .... 33 —35 | Fine .. 19—20 
Malting Boilers ... 35—36 | Poland .., 20—21 
Malt, Ord. | Beans, Ticks, 23—29 9 
Fine .. | Old eee. 30—31 | 













Super. New. 50—52 | Peas, Hog .. 29—30 | Indian 


PRICES OF CORN. 





AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 




















Wheat.... 38s. 104. | Rye ....... 28. 8d.| Wheat 7d, 
arle _— © Beans 28 67 Ba 0 
1 2 Peas 23 «65 .U 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... per sack 43s. to 46s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds 2 .cccccsccccccccccccess 41 — 44 Carlow, 3. 14s, to 41. Ca. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 39 — 42 Bacon, Irish .....+ee00. per ewt. 45s. to 46s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 37 —4 Cheese, Cheshire . coe cee 42 = 66 
American ......+. per barrel 20 — 2 Derby Plain .... oo «oe 46 — 54 
Canadian iD 2 Hames, WEEE cccceccscesesesce se 50 — 60 


Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 4lb. low Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s, 9d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LraDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Cacttt at? 
d. eo &@& SMITHFIELD. 



















8 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 2 w.. 2 63 6Cto3d 8B Friday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 8 2... 3 4—4 O—4 4) Beasts. G617.. 
Veal .. 2 8—3 8—4 0 wn. 3 4— 4 2—4 GC Sheep. 3,190 ,, 
Pork .. 2 8—-3 4—3 8 .. 3 0—3 6—310 Caives, 225. 
Lamb... 0 O—0 O—0 0 4. OOO VU 0 0. Pigs... 380, 
* To sink the offal, per 8 lb. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.....--.+++ sees 1268. to 47s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 1344 
Choice ditto .. eee M5 — 240 Wether and Ewe... ...--.eeeeee lo — lig 
Sussex ditto .. eee 112 — 128 (Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto. ......-000 e+ 150 — 200 Fine Combing......cccecceeeeees 103 — 113 
HAY AND STRAW. Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Warrecuartt,. 

Hay, Good .... 75s. to 80s. . 76s. to 78s. «++ 63s. to 76s. 

Inferior .. 60 — 70 55 — 60 55 — 60 

New ceoees o— 0 o— 0 o—- 0 
Clover ....+..+ ° 78 — 8&6 8&5 — 87 75 — 90 
Wheat Straw ....+-005 oo 24 — 28 20 — 26 20 — 26 








GROCERIES 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
9 ‘Tea, Souchong, fine,perlb., 1s. 07. to 28 ¥- 
1 






Rape Oil .. 

Retined .. © | Congou, fine ...... K ed 
Linseed Oil .... 6 | Pekoe, flowery..... oo L@— 38 O 
Linseed Oil-Cake .. v * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 





e «perl 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. Od. 
Coals, Hetton.....seeceee 16s. 3d 
Tees. ccccccccccesesseececes 16s, Od, 


| Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 56s. to 854. Od. 
Good Ordinary .....++0++ 5 — 40s. Od 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 234. 
West India Molasses ..,... Ils. 6d, to 138, Od, 


aseaeaad 
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NCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES'S 

Mircnett begs to announce that the 

THEATRE My. INCH PLAYS will be Commenced on 

ont Es exinG NEXT, Fes. 16, at Pi ght o'Clock precisely, 

Mon DA sduction of a New Comédie-V: sudeville, entitled LA 

DY tne ee LIMENTAIRE. Achille Dubriand, M. Lafont. 

rane™ h will be produced, a New Vaudeville, entitled LE 

After which WE LAUZUN. Le Marquis de Lauzun, Madile. 

mange Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven oC lock, and 

go formances commence at Eight. Prices of Admission : 

ho Pit, 3s. Amphitheatre, 2s. Private Boxes, Stalls, 

pry 1 may be obtained at Mr. Mirenene’s Royal Li 

> "33, Old Bond Street ; and at the Box-ottice of the Thea- 
ey Lich is open Daily, from 11 till 5 o'clock 


ME: AEATES FIRST QUARTET and 


Ppl ANOFORTE SOIREE will take place at the New 















, Rooms, 27, Queen Ann Strect, on Weonespay, the 
et. oo DORA MME—Quartets by +o Mozart, 
isth i executed by MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, 





ven, 
= oe Neate will perform on the Piano, Becthoven’s | 


4 Op. 53, and take partin Weber's Pianoforte Quortet 
apn once "at eight o'clock. Terms for Six 8 pirée 
for three, 1. 1s, ; fora single Soiréc, 10s. 6d. Apy 
Subscriptions y be made at Mr Neate’s residence ,2, Chapel 
Street land Place ; and at the principal Music Shops. 


MES in READ- 








- 











FANNY KEMBLE’S 
INGS OF SHAKSPERE.—ST. JAMES’S THEATR 
Mr. Mitenett respectfully announces that Mrs. Fanny Kem- 
ble’s Readings will be continued (dur woadl present Month 
in the following order: Turspay , Pes. 17th, 

















pA ANUS, And, by particular desire, on Wet INESDAY 
Morntxe, Fes. ‘18th, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ac- | 
companid by the whole of Mendelssohu’s Music. Tuvurspay | 
exine, Fes. 19th, oA gaan Sarcenpay Evenine, | 
Fes. 2ist, AS YOU LIKE IT. The Evening Readings to 
comme - at Half-past Ei 4. the Morning at Half-past Two 
Boxes, Pit, 2s. Amphitheatre, Is. 6d Private Boxes, 


Stalls, i. . kets, may be secured at Mr. Mircurtt’s Royal 
Library Nad Bond Street ; also at the principal Libraries 
and Musics Ne rs; and at the Box Officc 
7 > OT YY ba ' 
IS MAJESTY LOUIS 
LIBRARY.—CATALOGUE DE LIVRES provenwnt 
des Bibliothéques du feu Roi Louis Philippe, dont la vente 
aura lieule 8 Mars 1852, et 26 jours suivants, 4 7 heures du soir, 
Rue des Bons Enfans Ne Silvestre, No Binviocrneeves 
pv Patars Kovat er pt Nevitty. Premiére partic,1 vol. 8vo. 
of 350 pages, price 3s.—London: To be had of Barthés and 
Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough Street; 
who will execute any commissions at the sale 
‘CE 


" > Ar hl v= ko 
B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURAN 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Established 1837.—Empowered by special Act of Parliament 
ORPHANS’ AND CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT BRANCH 
This Branch has been established for the purpose of afford 
ing to Parents, Guardians, and Friends, the means of provid- 
ing, in an easy and inexpensive manner, a fund for the main- 
tenance and education of their children ; so as to guard as 
the difficulties and destitution in which infants are frequently 
left by the premature deaths of those on whom they are de 
pendent 
For this purpose an @¢xtensive set of Tables has been PP: 
pared, showing the Quarterly Rates of Pre mium required, 
all ag(s, for annuities to commence at the death of a pare - 
or friend, and to be continued until a chil. shall have com 
picted (ifa boy) his twenty-first, or (if a girl) her twenty 
fifth year of age. 
Tables have also been prepared, showing the sums for which 
such Annuities may be commuted, when required to assist the 
child's $ outset in life. 





~PHILIPPE’S 

























































EXTRACTS FROM TABLES | 
Quarterly Premiums for an Quarterly Premiums for an 
Annuity of Firry Pounps, Annuity of Firry Pounps, 
to commence at the Death to commence at the Death 
of a Father or Friend, and ofa Pather or Friend, and 
to be paid untila Male Child to be paid until a Female 
shall have completed his Child shall have completed 
_Twenty first year of age her Twenty -fifth year of ave 
“i ea Quarterly Premium Quarterly Premium 
Fy when Child's age is when Child's age is 
under— under 
Three One | Three Three One Phree 
Months | Year. | Yea.s Months. Yoar Years 
te =| encemnenme | ee pennenes 
€s. dj€s. dj€s.d Ce di€s. di€sa.d 
39/1 9 5 8 51 60 WL; Lis Lid O16 
35) 112 Sit ll el 86 5) 119 FL 1s 1152 
4 LIS €1 16201131 40; 2 7 2 5 #2 16 
45:2 8 7i2 6 4)2 12 45 3.0 218 3/2127 
Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the same 
m when in possession) be Commuted, at and after the 
of thirteen (for Boys) and seventeen (for girls } 
} Roy's Value of Girl's Valueof | | 
e | Annuity Age Annuity 
} £ «. d. ead 
13 | 331 2 0 2912 0 
15 258 18 0 258 3 0 
| W | 180 5 0 179 18 0 
8 9167 «0 4 5 0 
London, E. R. POSTER, Resident Director 





852 


ANDREW 





RANCIS, Seeretary 


pe ral IDENT LI FE OFFICE, 
Regent Street; City Branch, Royal Exchange 
Buildines Established 1806. Policy-holde rs’ apital, 1, s08 2 SIsl. 
Annual Income, 150,000/. Bonuses declar: d, 743 oor, 

Claims paid since the est: ablishment of the ¢ f 
President—The Right Hon. Earl 

Directors 

The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman, 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 


January |, 




















Henry 1. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq 

> Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Witliam Judd, Esq Geor Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Es 
Tuomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John Willis ee 





John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director | 
Physician—John Ms clean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
treet, Montague Square. 
| 


NINETEEN TWEE TIETHS OF THE PROFITS 

—____dPIVIDED AMONG THE INSUREI 
Examples o s rtan 0 

| J 





ARE 





the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 


of Bonuses 





j Bonuses added 
} | subsequently, 








| Date of} Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy.| Insured | increased 
{ | | annually. 
elead 2 a. || 
| 1806 | 2500 | 791010 Extinguished.} 1222 2 0 
Ist} 1000 | 3319 2 ditto | 23117 8 
1818 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto _114 1810 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Po s 














| 


| | Total with addi- 

} Policy Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur- 
Date 

; 2 | Insured | added ther increased. 

} 

| | | £ ae £24 

| 521 1807 98212 1 | 188212 1 

} liza 1810 1300 } 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 

' 3292 1820 5000 |} 3558 17 & 8558 17 8 





a’? 


: specliises and full particulars uy ay be oblaiued upon ap- 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of ths United Kingdom; atthe City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 





QcoTTris SH EQU ITABLE LIFE 
N ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by 8& al Act of Parliament 
TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S EN- 
TRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE FIRST OF MARCH 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
W. COOK, Agent 
61, Moorgate Street, London, 9th February 1852 


+} . 
I REE CANCER HOSPITAL— 
Cannon Row, Parliament Street, Westminster. 

President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie 

Treasurer—John Parkinson, Esq. 66, Linc oln’ 8 Inn Fields. 

jankers—Messrs. ( ‘outts and Co. 6 trand. 

There is no malady so dreadful in its character and fatal in 
its results, conseque: ‘ntly none that so loudly calls for aid from 
the affluent and knowledge from the scientific, than this most 
appalling and hitherto considered incurable disease. This 
charity was established in April last ; there are upwards of 100 

nts (chiefly females) already under treatment, many of 
whom. through God's blessing, have been greatly relieved 
The charity is open to the afflicted poor on their own applica- 
tion, and is entirely supported by Voluntary Contributions 
One Guinea per annum constitutes a Governor ; a a of 
nor for life w.d coc KERILI 


HALL COAL AND ro AN: 


NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality 




























| and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 


WALLS-END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE USE, 
CANNEL and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 
SMITIL'S SLACK and COKE for FOUNDRY PURPOSES 
STEAM and COKING COALS, 
in LON DON and at all the Stations of the London and North- 
western, the Buckinghamshire, Birmingham and Gloucester, 
and Shropshire Union Railways. 
ORDERS addressed to the Company's Agents, as follows 


viz.— 
LONDON, Messrs 


Lee and Jernpers, 15 and 16, Upper | 
Ground Street, Blackfriars 
BIR MINGH. AM, Mr. W. Carrer, Duddeston Row, for all 


Stations on the I ondon and North-western Railway, South of 
Stafford; and for Stations on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railways. 

SHREWSBURY, Messrs. Youno and Srence, for the Dis~ 
trict between that Town and Stafford 

Or to the Secretary of the Company, at their Chief Office,7? 
Rumford Street, Live > will mect w .- ae attention. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, Ge Manager 


77 . 
J NTERNATIONAL ¢ ‘OPY RIGHT.— 
Convention between England and France. The under- 
signed having peculiar facilities arising from his long and in- 
timate connexion with the Publishers of Great Britain, offers | 
his services to Authors and Publishers, as Agent for the due 
registration under the above Convention ofall works published | 
in Great Britain or France, and for the performance of all the 
forms necessary to secure the copyright in both countries, either 
asit respects the original works or translations therefrom. He 
is in connexion with a responsible Agent in Paris; the two 
agencies will, therefore, be enabled to act in concert, and in- 
sure proper attention to the necessary forms in both countries 
Parcels comprising books, engravings, music, or other works, 
comprehended in the above treaty, will be made up and for. 
warded to Paris as often as may be found necessary. Arrange- 
ments will also be made, whereby the disposal of copyrights 
may be advantageously effected in both countries. SAMPSON 
LOW, Publisher's Circular Office, 169, Fleet Street, Londo! ° 


{Teal and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported 
Hrat and Sox tedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 
‘ie E PATENT C.AUSTUS, the invention 
of a medical man for his own family, where it has been 
in above fifteen years. Its object is the preservation of 
the Lungs and Spine, and all the vital organs, from pressure ; 
at the same time that it retains the figure in that beautiful 
oval form so remarkable in all the Grecian sculpture. The 
Cwstus is an clastic steel belt, perfectly free and open at the 
front, pressing slightly on the sides alone ; it may be worn with 
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or without stays, and slipped on or off at pleasure. Dépdts— 
Miss Collett, 4, 2c; Miss Olivier, 19, Dover | 
Street, Piccadilly ; , 124, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square; Mrs. Mills, 318, Rege =A Street; Mrs. Newman, 59, 
Raker Street (next to Tussaud's); Mr. Carter, 22, and Mr. 
Clack, 12, Ludgate Hill, City. Any correspondence from the 
country (post-paid) must be addressed to Miss Lennox, 5, 


Woburn Place, 


] OUSEHOLD 


Russell Square 
. aT r . eae 

ECONOMY.—Families, 
Hotelkeepers, Club Ilouses, and parties about to furnish, 
will effect an important saving by adopting the use of ME 
CHT'S improved ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS 
A guarantee will be given for their durability and silver-like 
appearance during fifteen years’ constant use. The following 





table of prices will convince the most sceptical of the advan 
tages derivable from the use of these articles. 

Table spoons. pm a. £2 4 © | Salt spoons..perdoz. £0 18 0 
Table forks......... 2 0 ©] Gravy spoons...cach 0 8 6 
Dessert spoons. ..... 1M 0 Soup ladle ...... 0 16 
Dessert forks ....... 110 | Sauce ladle........ / ©0946 
Tea spoons .. 016 6] Sugar tongs 046 
Mustard a © 18 0} 4, Leadenhall Street, London 


NICOLL’ S WAREROOMS 
DEPARTMENTS, under the 
who produce the BEST 

Prices, viz. the PALE- 


ESSRS 
arranged in several 
assistants, 

Moderate 


MS 


management of skilful 
MATERIALS at the most 











TOT, the Toga,and other such garments, in substances adapt 
ed for every scason or climate ; Uniforms and Outfits, naval, 
military, or diplomatic ; Robes, clerical, legal, or municipal ; 
Gentl a's plain Morning and Evening Dress; Boys’ Clo 
thing, Servants’ Liveries, &&« H. J. and D. Nicoll’s West- 
end address is at 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; and in 
the City, 22, Cornhill 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


J 


are 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witttam Lazener’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed he Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

FE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVTES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care w hich has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, a | 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS have effected an astonishing cure of an Abscess 
that the faculty pronounced incurable.—Robert Parlett, ma 
riner, of Walsoken, near Wisbech, was afflicted with a dread 
ful absecss in the arm ; he had been two years in an hospital 
abroad, and for a considerable time in one at home, without 
receiving the least benefit, and at last was given up by the 
faculty, who pronounced him to be incurable ; but after using 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills for a short time, the wound 
was completely healed, and his health perma inently restored 
This can be attested by Mr. Abraham Catlin and other re 
spectable inhabitants of the parish of Walsoken. Sold by all 
Druggists and at Professor Holloway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London 








Buckinghamshire, and | 


:| oe 


ry oF hl ~ 
ILVER TEA AND COFFEE SER 

VICES.—Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in 
answer to a paid letter, with full particulars of size, weight, 
and price; or purchasers will find a most extensive assort- 
ment of the Silver Services in the Show-rooms. Either Tea- 
pot, Sugar-basin, Cream-ewer, or Coffee-pot, may be had sepa- 
rately.—T. Cox Savory and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street ) London. 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s N EW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comi 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a thi 
part ‘of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

nap. Penctrating Hair- brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushesof improv ed graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man - 
ner Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
prope rties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all interme diate parties’ 
| profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 

a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacrs, Binoxer, and 
| Co.'s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street. 


| | INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 

eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 

Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
| a mild aperient it is admirably adapte: d for delicate females, 

particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
| infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
| the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 

Prepared by Dinnerony and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 

General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 

Belts,! 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
| able Chemists throughout the empire. 

= , 1. 

Tue HUMAN HAIR.—The unpre- 
| cedented success of this discovery, either in preserving 

the hair in its original strength and beauty, or restoring it 
| when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; and is re 
corded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, and cer- 
tified by the highest authoritics. From its exquisite purity 
and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, 
even of the most tender age nd is constantly in use in the 
| nursery of royalty, and by the ‘families of the nobility and 
| aristocracy. 
| Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 





























or family bottles (equal to four small) 
at 10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. On the wrapper of cach 
bottle are these words, in two lines, “ Rowland’s Macassar 

Oil."—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and vy all c he mists and Pe rfume rs. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — 

AN A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Or- 
gans; in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most posi- 
tive indication) they are of uncrring efficacy. In Asthma, and 











in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. Pre- 
po and sold in Boxes, Is. 1jd. and Tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d, and 
10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St 





Sold ite tail by all Druggists, &e 


CIRCULAR; 


London. 


Paul's Churchyard, 


1 ba PUBLISHER’S 

and Record of British and Foreign Literature. 
Containing a complete Alphabetical List of all New 
Works published in Great Britain, and every Work of 











iJ 























and most convenient 


interest published Abroad. 
The Alphabetical List is not merely an abbreviation 
| which is oftentimes almost unintelligible to the well- 
| informed in such matters, but is a complete transcript 
| of the title, with the number of pages, plates, size, and 
| price of each work. 
|” An Annual C atalogue, c ompile d from this List, is also 
published; and a neral Cats alogue, comprising the 
publications since 1837, with a compre hensive classifica- 
tion, is preparing for immediate publication. 
| Samrson Low, Publisher's Circular Office, 169, Fleet 
_Street, L ondon. 
Now re ady, price 6s. cloth, — 
\ EN OF THE TIME IN 1852 
i An Alphabetical Biography of Living Authors, 
| Artists, Architects, Composers, Capitalists, Dema- 
rogues, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists, Monarchs, 
Ministers, Novelis oe, Philanthropists, Politicians, 
Poets, Preachers, Savants, Statesmen, ‘Travellers, 
| Voyagers, Warriors, “ee. &e 
_Davip Boovr, Fleet Street. 
DND ANNU, , Is8U E. 
ow ready, price 5s. cl 
— R's POCKET P EE 19 AGE AND 
BARONETAGE of GREAT BRIT AIN and 
| IRELAND for 1852, corrected to the Ist of January. 
By Hexry Rumsey Forster, of the Morning Post 
Newspaper. 
“A well arranged, compact, 
little volune.”— Eraminer. 
Davin Boaevur, Fleet Street. 
ISSION 1851-52.—THE LAW RE- 
VIEW; or Quarterly Journal of British and 
| Foreign Jurisprudence. This Journal has been esta- 
| blished to promote among other Law Reforms— 
The Free Transfer of Land. 
2. The Enfranchisement of Copyhold, 
- Limited Liability in Partnership. 
The Reform of the Master's Office of the Court of 
}Cc EW ry. 
| ry Ae omple te Digest of the Statute and Common Law. 
| The Reform of the Legal Profession and the Inns 
of Court and a better System of Legal Education. 
. The Establishment of a Minister of Justice. 
The Improvement of the Law of Debtor 
Creditor. 
9. A better system of Legal Procedure in all the Courts, 


and 


| and the Assimilation of procedure in Courts of Law and 


Equity, as far as practicable. 

10. The diffusion of Legal Knowledge, and a better 
system of Law Reporting z and Legal Publication. 

The Review also contains Biographical Notices of 
| Eminent Lawyers, from authentic sources. 

Notices of Legal Works, and on all the above sub- 
ects, combine to give a complete History of all Legis- 
ative Changes and Alterations in Practice. 

This work receives support and contributions from 
many eminent Law Reformers of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, America, and the Continental States of Eu- 
rope; and contains the Reports and Papers of the So- 
ciety for Promoting the Amendment of the Law. 

The First Number appeared in Novemnerr 1841. The 
Numbers are regularly published on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, May, August, and November. Price 5s, each 
Number, or l/. per annum. Number 29, being Num- 
ber 1 for the present Session, 1851-52, was published 
on the Ist of November, and Number 30, being Num- 
ber 2, will be published on the lst of February 1852. 

Srevens and Norrox, Law Booksellers, Bell Yard. 
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THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 





Next week, 
Dp £ COC Ff & 
Errincuam Witson, 11, a Exchange. 
ed No ow ready, pri 
HE FINANCES ‘and “TRADE of the 
UNITED KINGDOM at the Beginning of 1852. 
James Riveway, Pic — 
This day, fea 8vo. pi ri 
HE UPPER GEN’ "THOUSAND: 
Sketches of American Society. By a New-Yorker. 


Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Next week, in feap. 
HE POLITICAL EXPE RIENCE 
of the ANCIENTS, in its bearing upon Modern 
Times. By Hucu Seymour TREMENHEERE. 
_ Joux Mv RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, price 6d. 
LETTER to the COUNCIL of the 
7 SOCIETY of ARTS on ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION in the ARTS of DESIGN. By D. RB. 
Hay, F.R.S.E. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S N NEW w ORK. 

This day, octavo, 2 ” 

ISTORY OF THE WHIG MINIS- 

: TRY OF 1830. ByJ.A.Rorsuck,M.P. Vols. 
1. and II.—to the passing of the Reform Bill. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In a few days will be published, price 6d. each, or 
bound in cloth, complete in 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 

I OW TO SEE THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM. In Four Visits. By Wuitt1aMm 
Buiancnarp JERROLD. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

















“This day is Published, - “small octavo, | neatly bound 
a Pet e 58. ss 
OQU ET-DALE FI SHING SONGS. 
Now first Collected and Edited by a North-Coun- 
try Angler. 
y. Biuackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published, 
CENES AND ADVENTURES IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. Edited by Freprrick 
HarpMAN, Esq. Author of ‘* Peninsular Scenes and 
Sketches,” the ** Student of Salamanca,” &c. In small 8vo. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY. 


Now Ready, printed in a - clear Type, with One Hundred Illustrative Wood-cuts. 
ost Svo. 6s. strongly bound, 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE, AND 
ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 

“No HovusEKEEPER OUGHT TO BE wiTuoUT THIS Book, which is adapted to every grade of society—the rich, 
the middle classes, and the poor.” — Durham Advertiser. 

*“ The value of ‘ Murray’s Modern Domestic Cooke ry’ consists in its plainness and practicability. The experi- 
mental and impractic: able character of the fashionable modern c ookery books had led us to fear that a great deal 
too much of the national time would be wasted in culinary trifling.” “Lite rary Gazette. 

“ One of the most practically useful books we have seen on the subject.”—British Critic. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, a Seconp Eprrion of 


" AB AI 1 T TY TT 7 Dp T 
*E OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
THE Lit J KE LOUGH. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, AND OF THE WAR OF THE 
SUCCESSION. By ARCHIBALD AL iSON, LL.D. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Porrrarrs and Mars, uniform with the Library Edition of Alison’s “ History 
of Europe,” 1/. 10s, 

In this Edition the Author has endeavoured to convert the Military Sketch, which alone was attempted in the 
first, into a more comple te History. No pains have been spared in consulting the best authorities on the sub- 
ject, both in Great Britain and on the Contine nt; and an account is introduced, not only of the domestic events 
‘of the period, but of the campaigns in Germs uny, Italy, and Spain, by Prince Eugene, the Duke of Berwick, and 
Lord Pe terborough, bearing on MarLBoroven'’s c areer. 


By the Same Author, 
— ~Y a > a a) al 4 ie > NJ ® 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
The Seventh Edition, in 20 vols. crown 8vo. with a Copious Index, price 6/. 
Library Edition, elegantly printed, in 14 vols. demy 8vo. embellished with Portraits, 107. 10s. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. 


3 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of the ‘‘ History of Europe,” 


ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, constructed under 
the direction of Mr. Alison, by A. Kerrn Jounsron, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, F.G.S.; comprising 109 Maps of 
Countries, Battles, Sieges, &c. &c. In crown 4to. for the crown 8vo. Edition, 2/. 12s. 6d. In demy 4to, for 
the Library Edition and other Editions in demy 8vo. 3/. 3s. 





Commencement of the 


2/. 5s. 


Ill. 






EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, for the Use of 


Schools and Young > rsons. Fourth Edition, bound, price 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, E dinburgh and London. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
EPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of a 
CONFERENCE on the SUBJECT of PRE- 
VENTIVE and REFORMATORY SCHOOLS; held 
at an spt Dec. 9 and 10, 1851 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 





his day, price ls. ; or by post, Ls, 6 
N THE STUDYING AND TEACH- 
ING of LANGUAGES: Two Lectures delivered 
at the Marischal College of Aberdeen. By Jounx Srvarr 
Biackie, Professor of Humanity. 
SUTHERLAND and Kyox, Edinburgh. 
SHALL, and Co. London. 


Simpkrn, MAr- 





This day is ye, rice 4s. ” 
HE QUELNS RT MANU- 
: SCRIPT, with other Pho Bohemian Poems, 
Translated from the Original Slavonic into English 
Verse. By A. H. Wrartistaw, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Joun Deicuron ; London: Grorcr Bett. 
ON THE DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, price 1s. 
TEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
4 NAPIER’S LETTER on the DEFENCE of 
ENGLAND, by Corps of Volunteers and Militia, Ad- 
dressed to the Members of Parliament. 
Epw ARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICK- 
ENS.—On the 28th February will be published, price 
ls. the First Monthly Number of 

I LEAK H OU S E. 

By Cuartes Dickens. With Illustrations by 

H. K. Browne. To be completed in 20 Monthly Num- 

bers, uniform with David Copperfield, &c. 

Brappury and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 








2s. 6d. cloth, the 


TOTES, THOU GHTS, pn INQUIRIES. 

By Cuartes Cuatmers. Part I. Notes on So- 

cial Economy, in order to a right and permanent adjust- 
ment between the Population and the Food of the 
Population. Part II. Thoughts and Inquiries bearing 
directly or indirectly on Man’s Social Wellbeing. 
Joun Cuvurcnuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, in = bse _ price 


ist out, price 1s, 

OLON IZATI Nn OF GOSTA RICA, 
and New LINE of JUNCTION between the 
ATLANTIC and PACIFIC OCEAN; with a new Map 
of the Pesritory and Harbours, and ample Details. 8vo. 

By J. 8. Buckincuam. 
wha ErrincuamM Witsown, 11, Royal Exchange; 
and James Ripeway, 169, Pic cadilly. To be had of all 

Booksellers. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s, cloth, 
ETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 

4 SHELLEY; with an Introductory Essay. By 
Ronert Brownine. Also 

1. SHELLEY’s POEMS, ESS AYS, and LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD. 1 vol. Lbs. 

2. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In $8 vols. lis. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


_ a ARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LXXIII. 
Now ready, price 1s. in boards, or ls. 6d, cloth, 
containing 
ISCIPLINE; a Novel. By Mrs. 
Brunton, Author of ‘ Self-Control.” 
Simms and M‘ ‘INT YRE, 13, Paternoster Row, London; 
and Belfast. Sold at all the Railway Stations. 
Just published, in the Same Series, 
AGNES de MANSFELT, by T.C. Grarrax, Au- 
thor of “* Highways and Byways, ” &c. A Double Vo- 
lume, price ls. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 














pou RTH. “EDITION OF 


Just published, Third Edition, price 6s. LEBAHN’S WORKS. 
ea By the Rey. J. Movirrie. {ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. 
“* My Brother's Grave,” &c. IT Edition, 8s.; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
And by the same — price 6s. PRACTICE IN GERMAN. 6s, 


Fourth 


THE DREAM OF LIFE, THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. 6s. 6d. 

Also, THE BLACK FENCE; a Lay of Modern A FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, with an 
Rome. Fifth Edition. .. Introductory Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

ST. MARY THE VIRGIN AND THE WIFE. EICHENFELS and DIALOGUES. 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. with Notes and Vo- 
And, THE SONG OF THE 
BUILDERS. 6d. each. 


Wuirraker and Qo. 


CILAMISSO’s SCHLEMIHL, 
eabulary. 3s. 6d. 


GOTHE: Ss EGMONT, 


RUGBY CHURCH 
: with Complete Vocabulary. 
Ave Maria Lane, London. 3s. . 

Cross.ey and Bittincron, Market Place, Rugby. 

NEW LITERARY JOURNAL FOR SCOTLAND. 
On March Ist, will be published, 

No. I. 3d. (Stamped to go free by post, 4d.) of the 
oe ISH ATHENEUM. To be con- 
tinued Fortnightly. 

The object of this Journal is to supply the Northern 
Division of the United Kingdom with a First-class 
Literary Periodical, comprising Critical Original Arti- 
eles on current British and Foreign Literature, Science, \ 
and Art, contributed by the first writers of the day. 
Special attention will be devoted to Scottish Literature 
and Art. 

Glasgow : 
burgh: SuTHEeRLAND and 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


6d. 
SCHILLER'S TEL 
3s. 6d. 

*.* More than 250 Commendatory 
above works have appeared. 
London : Simpxkrxy, MArsHALt, and Co. 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN AND GREE kK 
WORKS BY MR. C. D. YONGE. 

A New Edition, in post 8vo. price 9s. bound, 

GR ADU S of the LATIN LAN- 

GUAGE; containing every Word used by the 

Poets of good om ority. By C. D. Yoner, B.A. 

°° This Gradus contains 100 pages and about 2000 
words more than the old Gradus ad Parnassum, 

“ The plan adopted in this Gradus is a pleasing proof 
of the strides which true scholarship has made in the 
inferior grades of classical study. Instead of the old gra- 
dus, which seemed expressly constructed for the pur- 


4L, with Complete Vocabulary. 


Notices of the 





FE 
€ 


Street; Edin- 
SIMPKILN, 


Murray and Son, Argyle 
Kwox ; London : 





13, Great Me er Street. 


' O L B U R N AN D CO, 7$ pose of teaching the pupil to string words together 
EW PUBLICATIONS. with respect to the number and quantity of their sylla- 

MR DIS bles, without the least regard to sense or fitness, the 

oe = present manual of metrical reference has the character 


RAELI’S POLITICAL 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


II. 
ORD PALMERSTON’S 
AND POLICY, as Minister, 
Statesman, during more than Forty 
Life. With a Memoir by G. H. Francis, Esq. 
vol, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


it. 

HE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE; constituting a com- 
plete History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland; with Copious Specimens of the | ing 
most celebrated Histories, Romances, Popular Le- 
gends and Tales, Old Chivalrous Balads, Tragic and 
Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels, and Scenes 
from’the Life of the Present Day. By WittraM and 
Mary Howirr. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready. | — 


Iv. 
AM SLICK’S TRAITS OF AMERT- 
CAN HUMOUR. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. 


OPINIONS 
Diplomatist, and 
Years of Public 
1 large 


of a critical apparatus, which, while it supplies him 
with copious examples from the best authors, forces 
him at the same time to pay attention to the sense, and 
guides him moreover in the selection of such terms 
only as appertain to the age of pure John 
Bull, 


Latinity.”- 


By the same Author, 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
12mo. Price 5s.6d.—KEY. Price ls. 

EXERCISES iu GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
l2mo. Price 5s.6d.—KEY. Price 1s. 

A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; contain- 
all the Greek Words used by Writers of good au- 
thority. Post 4to. Price l/. 1s. 

E = RCISES for LATIN VERSES out of ‘* OWN 
St Used at Eton.) l2mo. Price 4s. 6d. 
LonGMAN, Brown, Green, aud LONGMANS. 








son a : 


Just pub lished, - with . a cuts, price 5s. 
art XLI 


CYCLOP-EDIA “of ANATOMY 


“ Superlatively entertaining volumes.”—Jvhn Bull. 
NOVELS. 


THE NI 
I EARTS AND. ALT ARS. By Ronert 


Beut, Esq. Author of ‘‘The Ladder of Gold,” 
&e. 3 vols. il. — as 
MHE HEIR OF ARDENNAN. A 


Story of Domestic 
thor of ** Anne Dysart.” 


MILY HOWARD. 1 


3 vols. 
* A most fascinating work.” 


Iv. 
Uzm GARRETT. 3 
» * Full of incident, 
This historical tale of the reign of Charles Il. will 
please a large _~ le of readers.”’- a ver. 
Also, just ready, in 3 v 


ADVENTURES OF . “BEAU TY. 


By Mrs, Crowe, Author of ‘* Susan Hopley,” Xe. 


Life in Scotland. By the Au- 
3 vols. 


sy Mrs. Dun opr. 
— Sun, 


vols. 


3 vols. \ E 


and written in a pleasant style. | 


and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by Ronert B. Topp, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Professor of Physiology and of General and 
Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, London, and Phy- 
sici nt» the King’s College Hospital. 

Contents: Varieties of Mankind, (concluded,) by 
Dr. Carpenter; Vein, by James Salter, Esq.; Venous Sys- 
tem, by Dr. M‘Dowel; Vesicula Prostatica, by Prof. 
Leuckardt; Vesicula Seminales, by 8. R. Pittard, Esq.; 
Vision, by W. White Cooper Esq. ; Vital Statistics, by 
Dr. Guy; Voice, by John Bishop, E sq. 

*,° The next Part will be published in May, and will 
contain the remainder of the article Voice, the article 
Wrist Joint, and the Index to the Fourth Volume of the 
Cyclopedia. The body of the work will thus be com- 
pleted. The Part will also contain the commencement of 
the Supplement, in which it is intended to supply those 
articles which were not ready to be published in their 
proper places. The first article in the Supplement will be 
Ovum, by Prof, Allen Thompson. It is expected that 
| the Supplement will be completed in Three or Four 
Parts. 

London : 


Loneman, Brows, Greex, an LOoNGMANS. 
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This day, 8vo. 
ALL WE RE GISTE Rn ‘ou R DEEDS 


red by Sir Epwarp SUGDEN. 


St 


Answe 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
OTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Now a Third Edition, with Maps, 8vo. 16s. each, 
ISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
I arliest pe riod down a the Accession of Philip 
< p.c. 403—359. By Grorcr Grove, Esq. 


of Macedon. 


s. I. to IX. 
— *Joux M MURRAY, 


*,* Vols. 1x. and X. are just re: ady. 
Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, Svo. 38. = 

OF EXETER’S LET- 
TO SIR ROBERT INGLIS, on certain 

Tes 1 the “* Edinburgh Review,” No. 193, 

2s. Gd. 


nis day, 


HE BISHOP 


Statements IF 
- Also, Second Edition, 8vo. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S LETTER TO 
THE ARCHDEACON OF TOTNES, on the necessity 
. 1 Ordination. 

" ane Murray, Albemarle Street. 
—IANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
with 300 Wood- cuts, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, 

HE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRI- 
\cm MUSEUM. Bei _e Description of the Re- 

ns of Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
preserved there. By W. 8. W. Vacx, F.S.A. 
in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum, 

oe HN Mv RRAY, Albemarle Stre et. 
mee  T re ady, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

IVES OF THE LINDSAY'S; or a 
L Memoir of the Tlouses of Crawferd and Balcarres. 
By Lord Linpsay. To which are added, Extracts from 
the Official Correspondence of Alexs ander Sixth Earl of 
Balcarres during the Maroon War; together with Per- 
sonal Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Roser, 
Cour, JAMES, Joux, and Hvueu Lixpsay, and by his 
Sister Lady ANNI BARNARD. 

« The critic’s task would be a holyday labour, instead 
of being too often, as it is, a manufacture of bricks 
when the supply of straw again and again fails, if it 
led him more frequently to examine and exhibit such 
worthy books as Lord Lindsay’ s.”"— Atheneum. 

Also by the Same, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
ART. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ BERTHA’S 

JOURNAL.” — Now ready, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

HE HEIRESS IN HER MINOR- 

ITY: a Work for Young Persons: or the Pro- 
gress of Character. By the 
nal during a Visit to her Uncle in England.” 

“In this work there is a due admixture of religious 
instruction of a higher class—more practical, and 
evincing a greater degree of learning than in most works 
of the same stamp. On the whole, the book isa small, 
readable, compressed cyclopedia, 
and distinct chapter headings—a very mine for youth,” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

Joun Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 


Fourth Edition, post Svo. 15s. 


THE MONASTERLES 


Now ready, 


VISITS TO 


THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Ronerr Curzon 
jun. With numerous Illustrations. 
“This work is a most welcome addition to the 


stock of ‘ Travels in the East,’ and chiefly because it 
differs essentially from any which have ever before fallen 
under our notice, whether the subject-matter or the 
mode of handling it be considered. 
roughly out-of-the-way and 
and scenes, and in detailing the adventures which befel 
him in his rambles in the East in quest of ancient manu- 
scripts, the author has contrived to present to the reader 
some eight-and-twenty chapters of most agreeable 
writing, replete with information on most interesting 
points. The result is this delectable book, a bright 
and lively emanation from a happy and a cheerful mind.” 
—Times.—Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED PRAYER BOOK, 
Now ready, illustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial 
Letters, and Engravings from - Old Masters. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 21s. in antique clot 
HE BOOK OF COM MON 
and Administrations of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. Tomas James, 
M.A. Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
** Not surpassed by the life-engrossing, laborious pro- 
ductions of those good old transcribers in cloistered 
cells of the past.” —Morning Post. 


PRAYER | 


“It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceed- 
ing beauty of this work.”"—Cambridge Chronicle. 
*.* May also be had in antique calf, or morocco. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
SIR FRANCIS B, HEAD'S ee 
Now ready, post Svo. 12 
N THE DEFENCELESS ‘ST ATE OF 





Consisting of a Serics of 


( GREAT BRITAIN, 
Sketches : 


1, Military Warfare. | 5. Treatment of Women in 
2. Naval Warfare. 


War. 

3. Invasion of England. 6. How to Defend Great 
4. The Capture of London. Britain. 

“The subject which Sir Francis Head has introduced 
to his countrymen is one of great importance, and has 
long been felt by the most sagacious thinkers and ex- 
perienced politicians to be of the deepest interest to the 
future safety of our country.”— United Service Mag. 
Author, 
STICKS, 


Also, by the same 

1, A FAGGOT of FRENCH 
Svo, 24s. 

STOKERS and POKERS;; or th 
ae ay, and Britannia Tubular Bridge. 
2s. 6d. 

3. The EMIGRANT. 

4. BUBBLES from the 
lémo. 5s. 

5. ROUGH NOTES, taken during some Rapid Jour- 
heys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“A more vigorous and fascinating writer than Sir 
Fix ncis Head does not live. One who more thoroughly 
4») reciates the beauty of nature and art, it would be 
imp cssible to find. He looks upon the earth with an 
eye of originality; a: d describes the bright spots that 
he meets there in syllables as fresh. His pencilling is 
distinct, his colouring rich. There is nothing of the 
craft about him, everything is of the master.” — Times. 

Jonn Mvuraay, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. post 


North-western 


Post 8vo. 12s. 
BRUNNENS of NASSAU. 


Post 8vo. § 


s? | 


and Etruscan Art | 
Assistant | 


Author of ‘* Bertha’s Jour- | 


with copious index | 


OF | 


It treats of tho- | 
almost untrodden spots | 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


1. 














MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON, 
Second Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 
( \IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 

W THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes by 
Rev. Dean Mitman and M. Guizor. 
This Edition contains the Author's unmutilated 
Text and Notes, carefully revised, with Notes by the 
Editors to correct the errors of Gibbon, and especially 
his misstatements regarding Christianity. 
** The only edition extant to which parents and guar- 
dians and academical authorities ought to give any 





Mr. E. G. 
NICARAGUA; 
MENTS, 
NAL. 
Svo. 


SQUIER’S WORK ON 
its PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONU- 
and the Proposed INTEROCEANIC CA- 
ae Plates, and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. royal 
31s. Gd. 


2. 


Sir JOTIN RICHARDSON’S 
NAL of his ARCTIC BOAT VOYAGE 
the Discovery Ships under Sir John Franklin, 
Plates, Wood-cuts. 2 vols, 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


JOUR- 
in Search of 
Map, 


3. 


HUC’S TRAVELS through TARTA- 
RY, THIBET, and CHINA. A condensed 
by Mrs, Percy Sinnerr. I6mo. Half-a-Crown, 


4. 
A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in 


JAMAICA, By P. H. Gossr, Author of “ The Birds 
of Jamaica.” With coloured Plates. Post 8vo, Mis, 


Traces of Travel 


New Edition. 16mo. 


EOTHEN ; — or 
brought Home from the East. 
Half-a-Crown, 

6. 

Mr. W. P. SNOW’S VOYAGE of the 
PRINCE ALBERT in Search of Sir John Franklin. 


Chart and coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 12s, 


IDA PFEIFFE! 


AGE round the WORLD. 


vS LADY'S VOY- 


A condensed Translation by 


Mrs. Percy Sinnetr. lémo. Half-a-Crown, 
8, 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 
1837 to 1849. With a Glance at California. By a Mer- 
chant long resident at Tahiti. Coloured Plates. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

ay 


LAING’S JOURNAL of a 
in NORWAY in 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
lé6mo, Half-a-Crown, 


Mr. §&. 
RESIDENCE 
New Edition. 

10, 


». FORBES’S WORK 
DAHOMANS, Coloured 


vols, post 8vo. 21s, 


Commander F. 1 
on DAHOMEY and the 
Plates and Wood-cuts, 2 


form with ** Apocalyptic Sketches,’ 
ll. yo SHADOWS; or Lectures on ou 
Lord's Parables, as Earnests of the Age to Come, 


LETTERS 


in 1850 and 1851; 


ENG- 


its Condi- 


Mr. CATRD’S on 


LISH AGRICULTURE 


ams ieemecte Sen 
tion and Prospects. Svo. 14s. | APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 
r } THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Price ls. In 8vo. 
12. LECTURES ON DANIEL. Price 9s. 6th Thousand. 
. | Arruvr Har Lt, Virrur, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Professor the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 


STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
13. 

Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS 


selected from Contributions to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 


view.” 2vols. 8vo. 24s, 
14. 
SHARON TURNER’S 
ANGLO-SAXONS, from the Ea 
Seventh Edition. 


HISTORY 
rliest Period to 
3 vols, Svo. 


of the 
the Norman Conquest. 
dbs, 


15. 
DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of | 


1440 to 1630). Portraits, | 
iare crown 8vo, 48s, 


Mr. 
DUKES of URBINO 
Wood-cuts. 3 vols. s 


the 
Plates, 


16. 
and METHODISM. 


and 


| Griesbach’s Text. 12mo. 


WESLEY 
Isaac Tayror, Author of “ Loyola 
Post 8vo. Portrait, Half-a-Guinea, 


By } 


17. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his 
Sournmry, M.A. 6 vols. post Sve. 


CORRE- 


Rev. C, 


and 
the 


Son, 


63s 


| POEMS by N. P. Wits. 


18, 


Mrs. C. L. BALFOUR’S SKETCHES 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from_ the Fourteenth 
to the Present Century. Fecap. Svo. 


London: LonemAn, Brown, GREEN, and 


LONGMANS, i 


sranslation 


| MARGINALIA. 


| MUSEUM and other SOURCES. 


Jesuitism.” | F 


| POEMS by H. 


measure of countenance.” — Qmarter/y Review. 
| Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
































































Corrected and Improved 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, 


by the Insertion of all the Authorities. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 
ieee BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
By the late Ronerr Sourney, LL.D. 


“Contains a most interesting sketch of a subject 
| which, to the generality of readers, is almost unknown ; 
| and as it cannot fail to be popular, from the beauty of 
its execution, will, I trust, have the effect of turning 
the attention of many persons, who have hitherto been 
indifferent to such matters, through ignorance, to the 
| nature of the dangers which this country has escaped, 
and the blessings of various kinds which have been 
| sec ured to it, through the National Church Establish- 
ment.’ —Archbishop Howley to the Author, 
| Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
EVERY OFFICER'S MANUAL. 
| Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 8vo. 18s, 
i es E DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
DESPATCHES AND GENERAL ORDERS, 
Selected and arranged for General Use. By Col. Gur- 
woop, C. 

“The Duke of Wellin; gton’s Despatches will be a 
source of wonder, praise, and admiration to late, very 
late generations.” 

** It would be idle at this time of day to dilate on the 
treasure our country possesses in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Despatches, or the wisdom which sanctioned their 
publication in the lifetime of their illustrious author.” 
— Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| a ae 
| SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
This day, Fourth Edition, revised, with an additional 
Ch: apter, and 520 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 12s. 
MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
i i GEOLOGY ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological 
Monuments. By Sir Cuantes Lyevt, F.R.S. 
*,* The additional Chapter may be procured separately. 
Price 6d. 
Lately published. By the Same. 
PRINCIPLES of GROLOGY. Eighth 
Wooed-cuts. Svo. 18s. 
TRAVELS in NORTH AME RICA, 1841-2. Ma 
} Plates. 2 8. 
SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES, 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OF MOMENT TO ALL. 
On the 18th February, price Sixpe nee, 
TIE MANCHESTER and SALF 
EDUCATION BILL, (Mr. Entwistle’s and 
IH. Stowell’s Bill,) Infidel in its Principle and Dang 
| in its Tendency.—1. It abandons the Protestant prin 
ciple of an open Bible. 2. It will sanction and support 
the little Maynooths of Manchester, 38. It involves a 
a shameful compromise. 
London: Published by Sivpkin, MARsHALL, and Co, 
Stationers’ Court; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
De. CUMMING’S LECTURES on rue PARABLES, 
This day is published, in feap. price 9s. cloth gilt, uni- 


Editiog 


vols. post 8vo. 








By Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. 
ROMISH MIRACLES. Price 1s. 
lith Thousand, 


3d Thousand. 


15s. cloth, 
LIVES 


Edited by 


Just published, in 3 vols. price 
| ARTLEY COLERLDGE’S 
OF NORTHERN WORTHLESS. 

his Brother. 
A New Edition, with the Corrections of the Author, 
and the Marginal Observations of 8, T. Coleridge. 


Also, 
COLERIDGE’S 


1. HARTLEY POEMS. With 
a Memoir, by his Brother. Second Edition, In 2 
vols. 12s. 


2. HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS AND 


In 2 vols. 12s. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. price l6s, cloth, 
YHARPE’S HISTORY OF EGYPT, 
h from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by th: 
Arabs in a.v. 640,—By the same Author, 
1. RUDIMENTS of a VOCABULARY 
TIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
2. EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS from the BRITISH 
120 Plates, in folio. 


of EGYP- 


3/. 10s. 


THE TESTAMENT, translated from 
3s. Gd. 


Dover Stre et. 


NEW 


Epwarp Moxon, 


YOEMS by T. Bucnanan Rt AD. 
trated by Kenny Mravows. 1 vol. 12mo 
POEMS by Orrver Weyxpett Hormes, 1 vol. 
Illustrated by Bin.ines. 78. 
POEMS by James Re sseut. Lowen, Author of the 
* Bigelow Papers,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Ms. 
; W. Lonoretiow. (Author's Edition.) 
l2mo. 4s. 


~ Tilus- 
78. 6d. 
12mo. 


2 vols. 
Ilinstrated by Leutze. 8vo. 


24s. 
POEMS by L. H. Sicovurney, with numerous Ilus- 


trations. Svo. 24s. 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS, a Dictionary of. By 
Saran J. Hare. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS, a Dictionary of. By J. 


F. Watson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 
SACRED QUOTATIONS, a Dictionary of; or Scrip- 
ture Themes and Thoughts, paraphrased by the Poets, 
Edited by the Rev. Hastines Wen. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London: Der and Trupyer, 12, Paternoster Row. 
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I. 
NEW WORK BY GEORGE BANCROFT, ESQ. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By Georcr Bancnort, Esq. (late American Minister at the Court of St. James's.) 
Vol, I. 8vo. with Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 
III. 
THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS ; 
OR NOTES OF A FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


II. 


LIFE IN BOMBAY, 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM 
AND IIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By Grorcr Tuomas Earl of ALneMar.r. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


v. VI. 









MEMOIRS AND MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN. MARCHESA OSSOLI. 
Collected and Edited by A. SAYOUS, Professor of the Academy at Geneva. Edited by RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
VII. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 


2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


VIII. IX. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; A RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO 
OR LIFE IN CANADA, CALIFORNIA. 
By Mrs. MOODIE, (Sister of Miss Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. 21s. \By the Hon. H. COKE. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait. is. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LITERARY LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


(Author of “Our Village.”) Written by Ilerself. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


xi. XII. XIII. 
SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY ; ANTONY ; | THE OLD ENGAGEMENT ; 
OR TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. OR THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. A SPINSTER’S STORY. 
2 vols. 2 vols. By JULIA DAY. Post 8vo. 
XIV 


A SOJOURN AMONGST THE ANSAYRIU, . 
OR THE ASSASSINS; WITH TRAVELS IN THE FURTHER EAST, &. 


By Lieut. the Hon. F. Watrotr, R.N. 


3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 2/. 2s, 





The Following in a Few Days. 
I. 
NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIME. 


By M. Gvizor. 


Post 8vo. 

Il. IV. 

THE COURT AND THE DESERT ; ALFRED THE GREAT, 
OR PRIESTS, PASTORS, AND PHILOSOPHERS. AND HIS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Dr. R. PAULI. 
With an Introduction. By the Reverend Dr. CROLY. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
3 vols. post 8vo. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Small 8vo. 
III. v. 
ce 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. SECOND EDITION OF ~ THE ROMAN.” 
Post 8vo. A POEM. BySYDNEY YENDYS. Post 8vo. 





THE INVASIONS AND PROJECTED INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. 


From the Saxon Times. With Remarks on the Present Emergencies. 
By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Now ready.) 
Ricuard Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in ordinary to her Majesty.) 
London: Printed by Joseru CLAYTON, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ropenr PALMER and JosErn Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, 


in the Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Josgrm CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinet of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—Satvrpay, lith Feprvary 1852. 
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